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PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


—\_oo-1o—_— 


Tue week has been an eventful one in English 
politics. It has witnessed the close of the con- 
ferences at Boulogne, by means of which 
Mr. O'BRIEN and Mr. DILLON hoped to re- 
unite the Irish party; it has seen the arrest of 
these gentlemen on their return to England, in 
order that they may undergo the sentence of 
six months’ imprisonment passed upon them by 
two removable police magistrates; and it has 
given us another proof of the unbroken strength 
of the Liberal Party in Great Britain, through the 
return of a Liberal as Mr. BRADLAUGH’S suc- 
cessor at Northampton by the magnificent majority 
of 1,713 votes. In many respects this last event 
is the most important of the three, inasmuch 
as it bears testimony to the fact that no recent 
events connected with Mr. PARNELL’s downfall 
have affected the position of parties in this 
country. The Liberals of England, it is clear, do 
not mean to waver in their attachment to their 
old leaders and their old cause merely because a 
single Irish member has disappointed their expecta- 
tions. The wild hopes entertained by the supporters 
of the Ministry at the time of the Parnellite dis- 
ruption have received another blow, even more 
crushing than that given at Hartlepool. 





On another page we give a simple account of the 
negotiations at Boulogne, and the cause of their 
rupture. Our statement brings out certain facts 
which are not made apparent in the accounts 
published with the authority of Messrs. DILLON, 
O'BRIEN, MCCARTHY, and PARNELL. We show, in 
the first place, that the two members who are now 
imprisoned, under a most iniquitous sentence, passed 
by a tribunal whose competency has again and 
again been denied, have never since the great 
breach in the Irish party occurred wavered in 
their determination not again to serve under MR. 
PARNELL. We show further that Mr. PARNELL 
induced Messrs. DILLON and O'BRIEN to enter into 
their negotiations with him by professing to accept 
his own deposition as a fail-accompli. Finally, we 
are able to state the point on which Mr. PARNELL 
broke off his negotiations with his colleagues at the 
moment when success seemed about to attend them. 
He professed to believe that the statement made by 
the Liberal leaders on the question of the Irish 
police was an inadequate one, and refused to retire 
unless Mr. MCCARTHY could secure its amendment 
by the insertion of words which everybody, including 
Mr. PARNELL himself, knew to be ridiculous and 
meaningless. The member for Cork had clearly 
been watching all through for an opportunity of 
throwing the blame for his own course of action 
upon others. But this usual astuteness seems to 
have failed him in the end, and he has had to fall 
back upon a pretext the farcical character of which 
is apparent to everybody. 





THE situation to-day may be summed up as 
follows :—MgEssrs. DiLLoN and O'BRIEN have gone 
to prison under a sentence of monstrous injustice, 
but ere going they have finally repudiated the 
leadership of Mr. PARNELL... The Irish members have 
recognised the fact thatthe Liberal leaders have dealt 





with them in complete loyalty and good faith; and 
they also have broken loose from the man who 
has brought so much misfortune on their cause. <As 
for Mr. PARNELL, though he will continue to assert 
that he simply remains in the field—doing the work 
of Mr. BaLrour and Dublin Castle—becanse he 
has no faith in the genuineness of Mr. GLAD- 
STONE'S devotion to Home Rule, he is already learn- 
ing that his power has passed away. The flimsi- 
ness of the pretext on which he broke off the 
negotiations at Boulogne has only to be made known 
in order to expose the hypocrisy of his pretensions ; 
whilst both in Ireland and the United States his 
popularity and authority are every day diminishing. 
In Great Britain the Liberal leaders and the Liberal 
party remain true to the cause to which they have 
committed themselves. Upon the whole, the prospects 
of Home Rule are more hopeful now than they have 
been at any period since last November. 





IT was amusing at the beginning of the week to 
witness the virtuous indignation of the Ministerial 
journals because the Liberal leaders were indisposed 
to bring forward Mr. MORLEy’s resolution on the 
question of the police outrages in Tipperary on the 
night fixed for the debate last Thursday. The 
Liberal leaders, it need hardly be said, knew their 
own business, and were not so foolish as to desire to 
raise a discussion on a question gravely affecting Ire- 
land on the very night on which the Irish members 
had been summoned to meet to discuss the subject 
of their leadership. It is difficult to understand 
the frame of mind of those who blame them for 
not disregarding every consideration of Parlia- 
mentary expediency, but the fact that their wish to 
postpone the debate on Mr. MorLeEy’s resolution 
should have been made a grave cause of complaint 
by their opponents affords the best proof of the 
extremity to which the latter have been reduced. 
The debate will duly take place on Monday, and it 
will be surprising if the fact that Messrs. O’BRIEN 
and DILLON are now in prison does not add life and 
interest to it. 





AN announcement in the Times on Tuesday gave 


to the world at large what had long been an open 


secret to the initiated. The Cabinet, we are in- 
formed—the Cabinet of which Lorp SaALispury is 
the chief, be it remarked—have had under their 
serious consideration the question of stating with- 
out delay the legislative proposals which they are 
prepared to make; and a certain section of their 
followers are desirous that the Government “should 
be first in the field with a programme which will 
satisfy the reasonable desires of the workmen.” Dish- 
ing the Whigs, it is evident, is now too mild an oceu- 
pation for the Tory party, especially since so many 
Whigs have*been received into the*Tory fold, and 
the more exciting occupation of dishing the Socialists 
is to be tried. It is an amusement which is not 
withoutits perils, as LoRD SALISBURY and his friends 
will presently. discover ;: but, in the meantime, it is 
edifying to reflect upon the fact that the men who 
are now showing themselves.so anxious to cateh the 
workman’s.. vote. ave the. men who organised the 
brutal suppression of the right of public meeting 
in Trafalgar Square, and who more recently have 
sustained that bad Law of Conspiracy which equally 
oppresses Irish Nationalists and English working- 
men, - - + ae 
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Mr. SypNeEyY Buxton has, we are glad to see, 
drafted by far the most important amendment of 
the Factory and Workshop Act of 1878 which has 
yet appeared. His very carefully-drawn Bill of fifty- 
five clauses has the further merit of including the 
domestic industries under which the entire sweating 
system proper has grown up, and of extending to all 
classes of working women and young persons and 
children the entirely partial and arbitrary protec- 
tion which the principal Act affords them. The Bill is 
far too comprehensive to summarise in a paragraph, 
but its main lines are as follows. It extends the sani- 
tary provisions of the Factory Act to all factories, 
workshops, and domestic workshops, including those 
in which men and women only are employed ; equal- 
ises the hours of labour and meal-times allotted to 
women both in factories and all classes of workshops, 
abolishes the bad system of alternate workdays for 
children, and substitutes the half-time system pure 
and simple, and raises the age of employment for hire 
from ten to twelve—another admirable and much- 
needed reform. It materially reduces the period of 
overtime allowed by the principal Act on account of 
severe pressure work in the case of women and 
young persons, and provides for an annual return of 
all such instances of special employment. 


THAT portion of the Bill which excites most 
popular interest is that which deals with the sweat- 
ing system. A domestic workshop is defined as a 
place where three or more persons, whether related 
or no, do manual work for hire. These establish- 
ments, as we explained, are placed under all the 
sanitary provisions of the Act of 1878, and the owner 
is made responsible, concurrently with the occupier, 
for their condition, and also for their registration. 
Another vital point is that the giver-out of 
work for home labour will be compelled to keep 
a registry of the name and address of all 
the persons who labour for him, and he _ will 
also be responsible for the sanitary state of the 
premises where the work is done. The object of this 
perhaps is not so much direct punishment of any one 
class of offenders, as to give the balance of advantage 
to the manufacturer who is minded to abolish home 
workshops altogether. Mr. BUXTON’S measure is a 
thoroughly conscientious, and not at all too am- 
bitious, piece of bill-making, and we should be 
satisfied to see it pass mainly as it stands. 


Sir JoHN MACDONALD’S manifesto to the Canadian 
people is a characteristic document. It is an in- 
genious utterance, worthy of Sir JoHN’s best elec- 
tioneering craft. The veteran statesman makes a 
bold stand for the old flag, and has gone out of his 
way to raise the issue of annexation. He over- 
estimates the danger. There is no demand in 
the United States for Canada, and there is 
only an insignificant movement in the Dominion 
in favour of annexation. The Canadian Liberals 
demand absolute freedom of commerce—unrestricted 
reciprocity with the United States—and we believe 
that in promoting the commercial prosperity of 
Canada they are taking the best course to prolong 
its present political position. We would certainly 
object to Canada joining the United States com- 
mercially in order to boycott this country, and it is 
on this question that Sir JOHN MACDONALD’S address 
is most likely to tell. 

IMPERIALIST as he is, SiR JOHN has himself pur- 
sued an anti-British policy commercially. When he 
first proposed his high tariff, he was told that it 
would endanger the British connection, and he is 
reported to have replied, “So much the worse for 
the British connection.” And at this moment his 
Government discriminates against this country. In 
1889 the average duty collected on imports from 
Great Britain was 29°33 per cent., while the aver- 
age duty on American imports was 25°43 per 
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cent. During the period from 1879 to 1889, when 
Sir JoHN has been developing the resources of 
Canada, the trade per head has fallen, the public 
debt has increased by 66 per cent. (it is now 
237,533,000 dols.), and the annual expenditure has 
risen 50 per cent. No wonder that Sir JoHNn should 
change his policy. He is an astute wire-puller, a 
shrewd election agent, and as he is still a great per- 
sonality in Canada, it is probable that he will win 
this election. With the exception of five years, he 
has been in power ever since the Confederation in 
1876. 

THE Directors of the Bank of England made no 
change in their rate of discount on Thursday, but up 
to the previous evening they had repaid to the Bank 
of France two out of the three millions borrowed 
from it three months ago. As the debt falls due 
to-day the remaining million was to be sent im- 
mediately. It is believed in the money market also 
that the Bank is borrowing for the purpose of 
making money more scarce. As yet, however, 
the action of the Bank has had little effect. 
At the beginning of the week the three months 
Treasury bills offered for tender were taken at a 
little over 1} per cent. At the Stock Exchange 
fortnightly settlement, which began on Monday, 
Stock Exchange borrowers obtained accommodation 
at from 2} to 25 per cent.; and in the open market 
the rate of discount is barely 2 per cent. It looks, 
therefore, as if gold would continue to be sent abroad, 
that gradually, in consequence, the stock held by 
the Bank of England would dwindle away, and 
that at the beginning of the autumn the market 
would be in as unsatisfactory a state as it has been 
in recent years. There is no speculation either in 
securities or commodities ; there is very little fresh 
enterprise of any kind, and consequently the demand 
for money is exceptionally small, while the supply is 
unusually large, owing to the efforts made by all the 
banks last November to increase their funds. The 
price of silver on Saturday last fell to 46d. per ounce, 
rose on Monday to 46}d., and fell again on Wednesday 
to 46}d. per ounce. The general belief is that no Silver 
Bill will pass Congress this year, as the Committee of 
the House of Representatives, to which the matter 
has been referred, seems unwilling to make a report, 
and the effort to force it to do so has so far failed. 
In consequence of the weakness of the silver market, 
silver securities generally have declined. 


Stock brokers complain that business is very 
inactive, more so than it has been for years past. It 
has been gradually shrinking in amount ever since 
November, until practically now all speculation has 
stopped except in the market for gold shares and for 
Peruvian securities. On the other hand, there is a 
fair amount of investment business going on, and 
Home Railway stocks are very firm. Investors 
are confining their purchases to those stocks, 
to Consols and Colonial bonds. Foreign Government 
bonds are too high, and American securities, both 
north and south, have fallen into discredit. The 
uncertainty in the silver market has checked all 
speculation in Indian rupee paper, and other 
silver securities. But it looks as if public interest 
in gold shares was rapidly reviving, and as if 
an attempt would soon be made to get up a 
large speculation in them. The public will do 
well to remember that mining is an unexceptionally 
precarious industry. No doubt it is true that the 
South African goldfields are rich, and that some of 
the Indian mines are also giving satisfactory returns, 
but the ordinary investor would do well not to risk 
much in such enterprises. The suspension of the 
negotiations for the repurchase by the Argentine 
Government of the Buenos Ayres water-works has 
caused Argentine securities generally to decline, yet 
the market has not fallen as much as might have 
been expected from the unsatisfactory condition not 
only of this but of most South American States. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE SITUATION. 





OW that the Boulogne “Conferences ” are at an 
I end, and that Mr. Parnell has broken off all 
relationships with the Home Rule party, it is desir- 
able that the Liberals of Great Britain should be put 
in possession of a clear and authoritative statement 
of the course of events since Mr. O’Brien’s landing 
at Boulogne. We have, of course, already had state- 
ments from Mr. O’Brien himself, from Mr. Dillon, 
and from Mr. Justin McCarthy. With none of 
these statements have we any fault to find; but 
English and Scotch Liberals have a right to expect 
that the case should also be put from the point of 
view of those English politicians who have been in 
the most intimate relations with the Lrish Nationalist 
party, and this we propose to do. 

It is a very simple story which we have to tell, 
and it begins with one fact that will probably sur- 
prise our readers. Some weeks ago we stated in Tue 
Speaker that Mr. Parnell “ knew that his continued 
leadership was absolutely hopeless,” and we ex- 
pressed our belief that, in consequence, the Boulogne 
negotiations would have a satisfactory issue. Our 
hopes have been disappointed in the latter respect, 
but at all events they were founded upon a 
fact. When Mr. Parnell opened his conferences 
with Mr. O’Brien, he based them upon the 


fait accompli of his own removal from the 


leadership of the Irish Party. He professed 
to have retired from that position; he never 
hinted at the possibility of his return to it; his 
sole anxiety seemed to be to secure the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Dillon instead of Mr. McCarthy as his 
successor, and the procuring from the Liberal 
leaders of satisfactory pledges as to the character 
of their Home Rule proposals. It was, therefore, 
in perfect good faith that Mr. O’Brien began the 
long series of conferences which have ended abor- 
tively. From the first, he and Mr. Dillon knew 
that Mr. Parnell’s continuance in the leadership 
was impossible if the Home Rule cause were not 
to be sacrificed. So far as they knew, Mr. 
Parnell agreed with them on this point. All, there- 
fore, that these two honest men have been trying 
to do during the past two months has been 
to make an arrangement which would give the 
new leader of the Irish party the full support 
of all sections of that party. In this effort they 
have been foiled by one man, and one man only. 
Mr. Parnell has from the first been resolved that 
they should not succeed ; and when, time after time, 
success has been on the point of being attained, 
he has interposed and raised new difficulties, until 
at last, after the forbearance of the other side had 
been strained to the uttermost, he has succeeded 
in finally wrecking those negotiations which, from 
first to last, had been in his own case nothing more 
than a sham. 

By “the other side ” we mean the Liberal leaders, 
for it would be useless to disguise the fact that they 
have been striving to restore to the Irish Party the 
unity which was destroy ed by the revelations of the 
Divorce Court. With Mr. Parnell himself no Liberal 
statesman has entered into any relations since the 
verdict of the Divorce Court was returned. Mr. 
Gladstone’s letter, couched in language of which 
Mr. Parnell cannot pretend to complain, has been 
adhered to from first to last. So far as the member 
for Cork is concerned, since the writing of that 
letter he has been recognised by no leading member 
of the Liberal party. But from the first Mr. Glad- 
stone expressed his readiness to confer with the 
authorised representatives of the Irish Party on any 
questions affecting the great issue which, ever since 
the dissolution of 1886, has been foremost in the eyes 





of the nation. Accordingly, during the past six 
weeks, communications of a very frank nature have 
passed between the Liberal leaders on the one side, 
and Mr. Justin McCarthy on the other. These nego- 
tiations involve no secrets. Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues have been resolute in their determination 
that there should be no concealment from their own 
party, or indeed from their opponents, of any engage- 
ments or explanations into which they entered, and 
there is no real reason why every document that has 
passed between them, every word that has been 
spoken on either side, should not be made known. 
Two points in the Home Rule scheme have 
specially engaged the attention of the negotiators. 
These are the Police and the Land Question. So 
far as the latter question is concerned, the Liberal 
leaders have agreed to a principle which all their 
followers will accept. That is, that if the Imperial 
Parliament fails to deal with the Irish Land Ques- 
tion either before Home Rule is passed or within 
a limited period after, it cannot have the right 
to prevent the Irish Parliament from dealing 
with the question. ‘This declaration satisfied Mr. 
McCarthy and the Nationalists generally ; it satisfied 
Messrs. O’Brien and Dillon, and they had every 
reason to believe that it satisfied Mr. Parnell. 
The question of the Police is one on which there 
never ought to have been any difficulties, and yet it 
is upon this question that the negotiations have 
fallen through. In his speech in introducing the 
Home Rule ~ Bill in 1886, Mr. Gladstone made the 
general principles on which he was prepared to deal 
with the police abundantly clear. They were set 
forth, perhaps still more succinctly, by Mr. Morley 
in his speech at Newcastle last month. Briefly 
stated, the conviction of the Liberal leaders is that, 
if Ireland is to be trusted at all, she must be 


-trusted with the management of her own police 


force. A time of transition there must be—as 
a matter of course. But when this limited time 
has elapsed, the control of the Irish police would, 
under Mr. Gladstone’s scheme, be in the hands of 
the Irish Government. The clause in which this 
proposition was set forth was verbally amended, at 
the request of the Irish members, and it was then 
accepted as satisfactory. But at the last moment, 
when the day for Mr. McCarthy’s statement was at 
hand, and the close of the protracted negotiations 
seemed to have been reached, a new demand was 
sent forth from Boulogne, where Mr. Parnell had 
just been paying another visit to his colleagues. 
This demand seemed a slight one in itself; but 
it involved a flagrant absurdity. The Liberal 
leaders were asked to give a mandatory char- 
acter to the clause respecting the police, in view 
of the possibility of a Conservative Lord Lieu- 
tenant being appointed hereafter. It was in vain 
that they pointed out that a Conservative Lord 
Lieutenant necessarily implied the existence of a 
Conservative majority in the House of Commons, 
and that neither they nor any other body of men 
could pretend to over-rule the decisions of the ma- 
jority of an Imperial Parliament which does not yet 
exist. Mr. Parnell had found his opportunity. 
What passed between him and Messrs. O’Brien and 
Dillon we do not pretend to know. All that is 
clear is that, failing to secure the acquiescence of 
the English Liberals in the demands set forth on 
this small point, he seized upon it as a pretext to 
put an end to his own negotiations with the party of 
which he was lately the leader. 

Of course, if it had not been upon this point, it 
would have been upon another. For Mr. Parnell 
has shown no skill or cleverness in the manner in 
which he has played his game. It has been a reck- 
less and daring personal game from the first, and 
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nothing but the almost excessive patience and for- 
bearance of his Irish colleagues has enabled him to 
carry it on so long. Hoodwinking them in the first 
instance with the pretence that he was resigned to 
his own deposition, he has looked about eagerly for 
an opportunity of making it appear that his refusal 
to retire was due to his desire to secure certain 
things necessary for the future welfare of his 
country. Yet so clumsily has he managed his part 
of the business that in the end he has no better 
justification to show than this ridiculous demand 
that the Liberal leaders should agree to a form of 
words which would be absolutely meaningless and 
valueless. 

These are the plain facts, and for the present we 
leave them to the judgment of our readers. That 
Mr. Parnell would gladly destroy Home Rule rather 
than allow anyone else to succeed in establishing it, 
must be evident to everybody. But we incline to 
the belief that he has over-rated his powers in this 
direction. Grave damage he may inflict upon the 
cause, but destroy it he cannot. His following is 
waning in Ireland. He would have no chance of 
being again returned in any Cork constituency. If 
there were to be a General Election he would 
not bring back with him to the House of Commons 
more than six or eight followers. The Irish people 
have learned to distinguish between their late leader 
and their country. With pain and bitterness they 
have learned that lesson; but they will not fail to 
profit by it. As for the Liberals of Great Britain, 
they remain true to a real Home Rule—a Home 
Rule safe and honourable for this country as well as 
for Ireland—and to the leaders in whom their trust 
remains unshaken. 








THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


—— 

ONDON Society has been occupied for several 
Bd weeks past with rumours, more or less definite, 
of a grave scandal in one of its most conspicuous 
circles. The unsavoury story has been known to 
everybody who is in “the right set” ever since last 
Christmas. It has been hinted at with judicious 
vagueness for a week or two past in the press, and 
within the last few days it has become public pro- 
perty. An action for slander has, we are told, been 
commenced by a well-known baronet against certain 
men and women who are also well known in their 
own circle in society. There is no mystery as to the 
nature of the slander for which the injured person 
seeks redress. Last September he and the other 
parties to the suit, as well as one or two other 
men and women of high rank, were staying at the 
country house of one of their number. It was 
the Doncaster week, and the house was in York- 
shire; needless to say, therefore, that the party 
was distinctly one of pleasure. But in York- 
shire, country houses, though always full of life 
and merriment during the carnival week of the 
north, have not hitherto attracted the attention of 
the world by proceedings like those which have given 
rise to the present scandal. These proceedings can 
be described in a sentence. After a day’s sport at 
Doncaster, the party staying at this particular 
house devoted themselves to a long evening at 
baccarat. We know nothing of the stakes played 
for, of the sums of money lost or won; but it is 
clear that gambling was freely indulged in. Nor 
was this all. If the story now current is to be be- 
lieved, the plaintiff in the action for slander was 
suspected of having cheated his fellow-gamblers, 
was closely watched, was then openly accused of foul 
play, and was compelled to give a promise that he 
would never again touch a card. In return for this 
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promise, the persons staying in the house bound 
themselves to keep the whole affair absolutely secret. 
Such is the outline of the story. It may or may not 
be true. Two things only are clear. The secret 
which these men and women promised on their 
honour to preserve has not been kept, and the person 
against whom the disgraceful charge was brought 
is now resorting to a court of law in order to estab- 
lish his innocence. 

Everybody will hope that the plaintiff may be 
successful in his attempt to remove the stigma which 
apparently now rests upon his name. The question 
of his guilt or innocence cannot be discussed in the 
press, and we therefore have nothing more to say 
of the case as it affects him personally. But, in- 
cidentally, the story which has just become public 
property throws a strange side-light upon one of the 
features of English social life. A few weeks ago Mr. 
Labouchere published in Truth a letter denouncing 
the high play, which, according to the writer, was 
carried on in many country houses. It would seem 
that his statements on the subject were hardly ex- 
aggerated. There are country houses, it appears, 
where a select and distinguished party of guests can 
find no better means of passing the time after dinner 
than by resorting to these games of chance, which 
have hitherto had their homes in city “hells” 
rather than in those pleasant rural mansions which 
have long been the special pride of England. If 
this be so, it is a lamentable and a disgraceful fact. 
Rotten indeed must be the society which cannot, 
even for a few weeks in the year, live contented 
in the absence of the fierce excitement of the gaming- 
table. Rank, too, must be the national hypocrisy 
which takes credit for the abolition of the old 
gaming hells of St. James’s Street and Pall Mall, 
whilst winking at the setting-up of baccarat in any 
country house in which the members of a certain 
set in society happen to find themselves. It would 
be a waste of words to dwell upon these facts. 
Everyone who reads these lines can point the moral 
of a story like this for himself. 

But there is one feature of the tale that has now 
reached the newspapers, and through the newspapers 
been spread throughout the world, which cannot be 
passed over in silence. It is deplorable to think 
that one of the most illustrious names in England 
should have been mixed up in the unsavoury tittle- 
tattle which is now current regarding the Doncaster 
house-party of Mrs. Arthur Wilson last September. 
The Prince of Wales has many admirable qualities, 
and he has shown an assiduity in discharging the 
social and ceremonial duties of his exalted station 
which entitles him to the national respect and 
gratitude. He has had his own conception of the 
duties of an Heir Apparent. It may not have been 
the conception which finds favour with everybody ; 
but at least it has been an honest one, founded upon 
a real desire to serve his country, and, such as it is, 
he has lived up to it successfully for nearly thirty 

ears. No one can be so fully conscious as he must 
be of the fact that the association of his name, 
however remotely and however innocently, with tales 
like those which are now appearing in the press, is 
nothing less than a grave misfortune both for the 
Crown and for the country. That his own best 
friends are pained to think that any one should 
have the right to mention him in association 
with an action like that which Sir William 
Gordon Cumming has just commenced, need not 
be said. But it must be said that the best friends 
of the monarchy in this country are no less 
sorely pained. We live in times of change. On the 
continent of Europe we see the flood of democracy 
rising ever higher and higher, and it is against the 
monarchical principle that in many lands it is first 
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directed. It is otherwise, happily, with us. The 
wisdom of our ancestors, who planted the founda- 
tion of the throne “ broad-based upon a_people’s 
will,” and the dignity, self-command, and entire 
devotion to public duty which for more than fifty 
years have characterised the wearer of the Crown, 
have made the monarchy in England secure even in 
face of the advance of the democratic wave. But its 
security depends in the future upon the maintenance 
of the conditions which now surround it. It must 
safeguard its own dignity if it is to enjoy the respect 
and confidence of the world. Noone can be more fully 
assured of this fact than the Prince of Wales him- 
self. He has shown his consciousness of it by many 
acts, worthy of his name and position, which all 
good men have applauded. Englishmen look to 
him now with confidence to take similar action in 
face of unpleasant events which must have distressed 
him as much as they have displeased other people. 
They expect him not only to give no countenance to 
such forms of social amusement as those which are 
apparently popular in some sets in society with which 
he is closely connected, but rigorously and abso- 
lutely to discourage them. His great place entails 
great duties, and it may even be great sacrifices, upon 
him. We do not believe that he will be found 
wanting; but of one thing he may rest assured, that 
nothing can more seriously injure him in the eyes of 
the country than the suspicion, however ill-founded 
it may be, that he has any part with those whose 
too-abundant leisure and ample wealth seem to be 
expended in the pursuit of amusements universally 
recognised as demoralising both to the individual 
who practises and the community which countenances 
them. 








THE OLD AND NEW RADICALS. 





| wer ae parties do not die suddenly or in 

a day. No passing bell reminds us that the 
spirit which animated them has departed, the ideas 
which they represented have become outworn; and 
we shall not be able to name the exact time when 
the Radicals of the Old School become extinct. But 
it is not far off. For fully forty years they have done 
good work in the State. But they will not do much 
more. Other hands must complete what they began. 
No party in English history has a better record. 
The fathers of Radicalism of the older type were 
Bentham, Grote, the two Mills—we do not name 
Cobbett, because, as Dr. Arnold truly said of him, 
he was “always an ante-advance man to the back- 
bone ”’—and many of the sons were worthy of those 
illustrious sires. More than any other English 
political party, they had a firm, coherent, intellec- 
tual basis. They originated in the repugnance of 
highly-trained minds to the mass of lubricated 
phrases, intellectual makeshifts, and class preju- 
dices which were so large an element in Whiggery. 
They knew what they wanted; their practical 
aims originated in clear principles. They might 
have narrow sympathies, and be too fond of deny- 
ing all salvation outside certain formule. But 
they had the rare virtues of coherency, intelligible- 
ness, and consistency ; and in these days of indefinite 
political creeds, when a reference to principles is sup- 
posed to smack of charlatanism, when to be logical 
is deemed weakness, when the quackery of half- 
knowledge and indigested thought can be passed 
off as practical wisdom, it is a pleasure to turn 
to the writings of James Mill and Grote, with 
their intellectual vigour and rectitude. It is the 
fashion to forget what they did; it is still more 
common to depreciate as mechanical and of limited 
reach the reforms for which they laboured. Such 





depreciation is premature. When the House of 
Lords is reduced to its proper position; when our 
fiscal system is based on true equality; when the 
laws as to succession no longer enable the wealthy 
to become more wealthy; when our representative 
system is simple instead of complicated, arbitrary, 
and unequal; when religious equality is established ; 
when the land is free from the dead hand, and a 
phalanx of solicitors can no longer defeat succes- 
sive Land Transfer Bills; when law is no longer a 
a maze—when these and many more reforms have 
been accomplished, it will be pardonable to speak 
lightly of the Radicals of whom Mr. Bradlaugh was 
one of the last specimens, and not till then. 

It is easy to describe the old Radical; definite- 
ness of character and position was the badge of his 
race. It is infinitely difficult to foretell what his 
successor will become. He hardly knows himself. 
He is fond of penning programmes for the future. 
But they are the most fugitive productions ; the ink 
on one is scarcely dry before he is at work on another 
edition. Whither he is going, he is not exactly sure ; 
he knows only that it will be far. He has no hard- 
and-fast creed, no acknowledged infallible teachers. 
For him there is no plenarily inspired volume such 
as James Mill’s Essay on Government was to a past 
generation; no one occupies the authoritative posi- 
tion such as was once Mr. John Stuart Mill’s. The 
New Radical’s sympathies are wide, his ideas some- 
what loose; and, for the present, he claims a large 
licence of inconsistency. The world moves alto- 
gether: Radicalism in politics is only a part of a 
perturbing impulse communicated also to literature 
and art; and at the outset we must expect a 
little crudity, whether the new spirit be present 
in a tragedy or projected legislation. In the 
composition of your Walt-Whitman-Ibsen-Tolstoi 
young man, there is a good deal of fusel oil and 
other by-products; and it will take time and much 
distillation before the refined liquid runs off, clarified 
and pure. In the new forms of Radicalism are 
crude elements to be worked off before we know 
exactly what will be the ultimate outcome. But 
already we can surmise much as to its future; 
some of its essential differences from the older type 
are already well marked. The Radical who entered 
Parliament twenty or thirty years ago had a 
considerable stock of axioms, of which he would 
admit no questioning. For example, property 
must in all circumstances be sacred; each man 
knows what is best for himself—it is folly for others 
to try to be wiser than he; Government must be an 
affair of police; laws can only punish—mischief will 
be done if more is tried. We mention at random 
some of the principles from which the older Radicals 
in all discussions started, and to which they tolerated 
no exceptions. Are all, or any of them, it is now 
asked, universally true? are they at best more than 
truths good for certain circumstances, but to be 
rejected in others? A wider knowledge of history 
shows that in the past the conditions of humanity 
have been infinitely varied, that political problems 
are much more complex than was supposed, that the 
best solutions are approximate only, that the sphere 
of government necessarily changes from time to 
time; and we must be prepared to see some of the 
first principles of the Radical of the older school 
east aside by his successor. It is quite possible 
that we shall see Tories espousing some of the 
very causes which the former valiantly supported. 
It is significant that Mr. Bradlaugh’s heir as 
official opponent of the Eight Hours’ Bill is a sound 
Conservative. 

For the present there is vagueness as well as bold- 
ness in the new form of Radicalism. The vague- 
ness will pass, and the novel conceptions introduced 
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into politics will remain a clear gain. It is no in- 
significant circumstance that many of the younger 
generation are convinced that we have not yet 
mastered the rudiments of the art of training good 
citizens, that society has duties far transcending 
the punishment of murderers and thieves, and 
that it need not despair, given time, of ac- 
complishing them. According to the primitive 
conception, the King —that is the State — was 
the guardian of the orphan and the imbecile. We 
are discovering in later times so many new kinds of 
wards, so many species of helpless beings for whom 
some guardian must be found—the miserably poor, 
the besottedly ignorant, the children worse than 
orphans to whom their parents are cruel task- 
masters. To name one clear idea present in modern 
Radicalism, it is beginning to be understood, as it 
never before was, that preventive legislation may be 
larger in its sphere than repressive; that the school- 
house, open spaces, and the free library may, to a 
large extent, replace the prison and the workhouse. 
The question is not that which Mr. Courtney argued 
on Wednesday in his lecture at University College, 
whether we are to accept Socialism or Individualism. 
Another generation if not ours may find a via media. 
Hitherto we have been too timorous, because law- 
yers and political economists hinted at awful things 
sure to happen if we sought to touch this or that 
evil. New Radicalism is beginning to shake off 
these fears, and will not be afraid to go 
into dark corners because they are said to be 
haunted by the bogies Socialism and Communism. 
It is still in a fluid state. No one has reduced 
its aspirations to exact formule. No teacher has 
done for the Radicalism of the future what 
James Mill did for the older form of it; and 
it will be no harm if the process of solidification 
is delayed. Sufficient for the present that dis- 
tinctly new ideals of the future of society have 
been introduced into the political world. Even 
if they are not all capable of being realised—if 
the idea of freedom for all men, comfort for all, a 
happy childhood for all, and full participation by all 
in every innocent pleasure of life, is but a dream, the 
imere mythology of our time, as baseless as the 
phantoms with which imagination once peopled 
forest and hill—it would be a refreshing dream, a 
mythology which would make one more hopeful and 
the earth more beautiful. 


NOVEL COLONIAL PROBLEMS. 


—__ “-—_— 


URING the past few days some items of Colonial 
| news have come to hand, which are calculated 
to disturb our faith in those comfortable platitudes 
upon which is based a belief in the stability of the 
Empire. Telegrams from Newfoundland inform us 
that the Ministerial Party, who are our best friends 
there, are in a paroxysm of indignation against the 
Home Government for its refusal to complete a 
reciprocity arrangement, provisionally concluded 
between that distressful island and the Foreign 
Department at Washington. It was with the good 
wishes of the London Cabinet that Mr. Robert Bond, 
the Colonial Secretary, set out to confer with Mr. 
Blaine; and whilst at Washington he enjoyed all the 
aid and countenance which the majestic personality 
of Sir Julian Pauncefote could afford him. And 
yet, just as his work was approaching the moment of 
fruition, Sir Charles Tupper and Sir John Macdonald 
step in and persuade Lord Salisbury to make it of 
none effect. The motive of the Canadian leaders is 
obvious enough, however vehemently they may 
strive to disguise it. They perceive that once 








Newfoundland succeeds in obtaining special terms 
from Washington, Nova Scotia and the other 
maritime provinces will renounce their adherence 
to the Dominion compact, and seek an opening 
in the neighbouring and natural market of the 
States. We do not blame the Cabinet for the 
decision at which they have arrived. The crisis was 
novel and difficult. We are not sure that our own 
party could have done otherwise, or better. There 
are some things in Colonial politics which English 
Ministers cannot bring themselves to regard as alien 
to themselves, and one of them is, it would seem, 
the maintenance of the Canadian union. The 
English Cabinet have decided to back Sir John Mac- 
donald in the battle of next March, just as Mr. 
Blaine is backing Sir Richard Cartwright and his 
party. Each side is perfectly content to accept, 
and makes no shame to boast of, this outside sup- 
port. Sir Charles Tupper has given the people of 
Kingston a vivid word-picture of his last interview 
with Lord Knutsford, and retailed the alleged words 
in which that nobleman expressed his concern for 
Sir John Macdonald’s success. Oh shade of 
William Charles Wentworth and all the Colonial 
patriots who battled for ‘“ Responsible Govern- 
ment”! has it come to this—that the name of “ Mr. 
Mother Country” is one to conjure with on a 
Colonial hustings?° Butthat is by the way. The les- 
son of this North American business is this—that it 
is no longer always possible for the Imperial Govern- 
ment to sail on an even keel between neighbouring 
Colonies, or to remain alcof from the internal 
struggles of Colonial politics. The Home Govern- 
ment must have preferences and take sides, just as 
the various classes of Colonists take sides in relation to 
our internal struggles, or, vice vers, as our own people 
take sides in relation to Colonial questions, such as 
the Australian strike. More money was raised in 
England for the Australian than for the Seotch 
strike, and more heads have been broken ever the 
Plan of Campaign in Victorian tap-rooms than were 
ever cracked in New and Old Tipperary put together. 
We are becoming so deeply interested in one another 
that the Colonists and ourselves must either draw 
nearer or fall more widely asunder. The oid conven- 
tions no longer serve to quiet the questionings of our 
intelligence. Sentiment bidsus come closer. Distance, 
and the gritty truths of Economics and Public Law, 
warn us to loosen the bond. No amount of fine 
writing and after-dinner eloquence can obliterate 
the rule of international law, in accordance with 
which a French fleet would be entitled to lay Sydney 
in ashes because a Newfoundland lobster-boy has 
pulled the nose of a French midshipman. All the 
ingenuity of Sir George Baden-Powell and Mr. 
Howard Vincent, in framing friendly questions for 
Sir James Fergusson, cannot persuade a Bermuda 
market gardener that Liverpool is a better market 
for his tomatoes than New York. 

But apart from the international danger and 
economic disadvantages of our present transitional 
organisation, the Colonists are not slow to perceive 
the immense disadvantage at which they stand in a 
diplomatic point of view from having to confide 
their foreign negotiations to a Power which is under 
such heavy recognisances, as are we, to maintain the 
peace towards each and all of the nations of the 
world. Canadian interests suffer perennially at 
Washington because Mr. Smith Barry will not 
allow an unknown fox-hunter named Ponsonby to 
back down before a company of obscure mountaineers 
in an unexplored corner of Cork. Australia lost 
half New Guinea, and South Africa lost Damara- 
land, because the Imperial Government shrank 
back at Bismarck’s threat that he would incite 
France to make herself unpleasant in Egypt unless 
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he had his way in the Southern hemisphere. Even 
poor little Newfoundland could probably oppose 
France more successfully if she were single-handed 
than we can oppose France for her. The lesson 
of the expulsion of Napoleon IIL. from Mexico 
by Mr. Seward is not lost on our Colonists. 


Without a truly federal government, the present] 


system of co-operative diplomacy will soon become 
a nuisance, equally intolerable to the Colonies and 
the Mother Country; and a truly federal government 
pre-supposes or necessitates an Imperial Zollverein. 
For ourselves, we are no great believers in the first, 
because we opine that the second is one of those 
phantasms which, no sooner would it be seriously 
proposed, than it would be blown into thin air by 
the triumphant analysis of our Farrers and Lyon 
Playfairs, just as two years ago they slew the Jabber- 
wock of that day—the great “Sugar Convention” 
of Baron Henry de Worms. With which observation 
we respectfully commend the Colonial problem to 
the wisdom of our readers. 





A WAR OF ARMADAS. 





i is significant that in the latest phase of the 
labour war, which after a brief truce has broken 
out with renewed ferocity and on a scale of the 
greatest magnitude, the real combatants are some- 
what in the background. The opposing forces in the 
Cardiff strike are obviously the Shipping Federation 
and the National Union of Seamen and Firemen. 
But the parties actually at grips are the management 
of the Bute Docks and the “ tippers ” and “ dockers” 
in their employ. The separation of the vital from the 
apparent interests at stake shows how near we have 
come to a state of industrial war, with massed capital 
on the one hand confronting combined labour on the 
other. Sir W. T. Lewis, a typical modern “ captain 
of industry,” thinks it worth his while to engage 
his vast undertaking, accommodating seven million 
tons of shipping, and threatened by formidable com- 
petitors in the shape of the Barry Docks, in a 
struggle which, if he had only considered the in- 
terests of the Marquis of Bute, he might very well 
have avoided. In similar fashion, Mr. Mann and 
Mr. Tillett, of the Dockers, come, with some qualifi- 
cations, to the aid of Mr. Wilson, of the Seamen 
and Firemen, and the war bids fair to spread from 
Cardiff to Hull, and from Hull to London. As for 
the immediate cause of a strife which, if it is main- 
tained, may involve a simultaneous revolt of the 
whole body of workers engaged in the carrying 
trades, it was on the face of it trivial enough. An 
Aberdeen steamer called the Glen Gelder was sup- 
plied with a crew consisting entirely of “ black- 
leg”? or non-Unionist hands, engaged at the new 
registry offices opened by the Shipping Federa- 
tion. Acting on the suggestion of the Seamen’s 
and Firemen’s Union, numbering about 60,000 
members, which perhaps is nearly half of the 
effective workers in the trade, the “ tippers ” in the 
Bute Docks refused to coal her, and struck work. 
Sir W. T. Lewis accepted the challenge with his 
usual vigour, proceeded against the strikers for 
breach of contract, obtained new workmen, and is 
now fighting the battle of the Federation, which, 
with eighty millions of capital, and perhaps six- 
sevenths of the shipping trade of the kingdom 
behind it, is presumably strong enough to fight its 
own. Nor can the plan of campaign on the other 
side be altogether despised. Mr. Wilson boasts 
that he has a reserve war fund of £50,000; he is 
prepared to levy contributions from the allied 





trades, and especially from the workers in the 


Barry Docks; he has the pick, if not the majority, 
of the very gallant class of men whom he has 
organised ; and he is a man of vigorous, and per- 
haps rather headstrong, personality. The element 
of hope is that the separate demands of the dockers 
are singularly moderate, and that Mr. Tillett only 
asks for fair treatment for Union men, with no 
special preference for “free” labour. We do not 
understand that the Dockers’ Union or the London 
stevedores have as yet definitely decided to give 
battle to the Federation, for the simple reason that 
the Federation itself is not yet in a condition to 
show fight in every part of England and Wales. It 
has shown its teeth, and it is beginning to man 
crews for ships which will almost inevitably be 
“ blocked.”’ But from this running warfare to a 
general campaign is one step only in the perilous strain 
of the situation, and that a sufficiently narrow one. 

Meanwhile the public, which looks on uneasily at 
these threatening movements, electric with the 
gathering passions of the hour, has a right to com- 
plain of the rather disingenuous manner in which the 
real issue is disguised from it. The Shipping Federa- 
tion, for instance, assert that they have no desire 
to ‘“‘smash” the Union. But, as the Times corre- 
spondent admits, the only practical effect of the man- 
ning of ships by crews from which Union members 
are excluded is to break down Mr. Wilson’s com- 
bination. The Shipping Federation have opened 
labour bureaux of their own, and they compete with 
the new but very strong Union by charging a lower 
registration fee. They have proceeded from mixed 
crews of Unionists and non-Unionists to ships manned 
purely by “free” labourers, and Mr. Wilson can fairly 
argue that, though at present no question of wage is 
at issue, the men’s main guarantee for keeping up 
the present standard is the existence of just such 
an independent and vigorous combination as he con- 
trols. In the same way, one’s judgment as to the 
merits of the issue between the “free” and the 
Unionist labourer is a littlé: hampered by the fact 
that Mr. Wilson’s Union does not include half the 
whole body of seamen and firemen. Mr. John 
Burns, we believe, laid down the entirely safe 
rule that it was not wise for a Union to try and 
monopolise the labour of a trade until it included 
90 per cent. of the workers, in which case the 
“blackleg ” element would be of small account and 
would furnish no effective margin of unemployed. 
Obviously, if Mr. Wilson’s basis of dealing with the 
Shipping Federation only reaches to 50 per cent. of 
the workers, his chances of success are largely handi- 
capped. The struggle is at root one for mastery, 
and, on the part of the men, for that joint super- 
vision of the conditions of labour in the shipping 
industry which many of the older Unions have 
attained and worked out to a real measure of peace. 
If the demand were in the nature of a presentation 
by all the seamen and firemen—save an insignificant 
margin—it would be conceded as a matter of course. 
As it is, the all-important problem is the strength 
of the “ blackleg ”’ reserve. 

On one point, however, there ought to be no 
room for doubt. No employer of labour who under- 
stands the signs of the times ought to have the 
smallest objection to deal with the Union rather 
than with his men as individuals. Unions, new 
or old, are equally elements of industrial order. Mr. 
Wilson’s organisation is new and aggressive ; but it 
is no exception to the rule of which the Dockers’ 
Union is so brilliant and satisfactory an example, 
that Unions are thoroughly moralising institutions. 
The Seamen’s and Firemen’s Union imposes a 
strict standard of merit and service; it does 
its best to check dishonesty, and it has unquestion- 
ably saved its members from some of the worst evils 
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of a calling where rough, hasty, and crude bargaining 
is inevitable. That, of course, does not imply a moral 
right to govern the shipping trade, while it quickens 
public susceptibility to needless aggressions on the 
part of the masters. However, if neither side will 
make peace, that is no reason why the nation should 
suffer the bad effects of an industrial war which im- 
perils itscommerce,its every-day conveniences, its very 
food, and penetrates the whole fabric of its domestic 
life. Seamen and firemen do for us by water what 
the railway servants do by land. Both are engaged 
in essentially public services, and it is simply 
intolerable that their willingness to wait on us 
should depend on the ability of Mr. Wilson to hit it 
off with Mr. Laws and Sir W. 'T. Lewis. Mr. Glad- 
stone has lately expressed the individualist objection 
to State Boards of Arbitration, but Sir Edward 
Watkin’s blunt remark, “ that railway strikes ought 
not to be allowed,” is nearer the purpose. It is, at 
all events, the business of the State to save itself, 
and it would be the truest economy on its part to set 
to work a small machinery in order to preserve the 
motive forces of civilisation. 





ON GREEN BENCHES. 

\ N interesting parliamentary feature of the week 
P has been the stand made by the Welsh members 
on the Tithes Bill. There is an increasing dispositionin 
the House of Commons to split into sections. There 
is (bien entendu) an Irish House, a Scottish House, a 
Deceased Wife's Sister House, an Army House, a 
Navy House, an India Budget House, the latter 
being, like an historic baby, only a very little one. 
When one of these contingents is holding the 
floor, the remainder of the members rarely con- 
sider it necessary to put in an appearance. As 
for the Government majority, it never listens 
to any debates. So long as it is within reach 
of the division bell, it considers its duty to 
Queen and country discharged. Mr. Lloyd George, 
a promising young Celtic orator, whose training 
ground has clearly been the chapel, complained 
bitterly on Monday that he and his colleagues 
were obliged to repeat their arguments because Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach never answered them. But Sir 
Michael is at least a painstaking Minister, and he has 
sat conscientiously through the debate. Not so the 
gentlemen who, in a score of divisions, have voted 
down the unanimous opinion of the Welsh Liberals, 
who, save for a harmless exception or two, stand 
practically for the Principality. As the little host 
of Welshmen to the left of the Speaker, with 
Mr. Samuel Evans's handsome face in the van, and 
“ Mabon’s” solid figure in the rear, fight their battles, 
they gaze on a desolate green expanse, rarely 
lightened by a frock coat or a silk hat. 

As for the manner in which the Welshmen have 
fought, it has been, despite all reports to the 
contrary, unexceptionable. Their plan of campaign is 
a trifle more business-like than that of the Irishmen, 
and, though it has been conducted with an ability 
which drew Mr. Healy from his absorption in Irish 
matters, a willing recruit to the common Celtic 
cause, there has been no obstruction. The speeches 
have been short, sharp, and to the point, full of 
knowledge and real intelligence. Thedebates too have 
revealed more than one promising statesman, chief 
among them being Mr. Samuel Evans, whose five- 
minute addresses have been models of acuteness, 
force, and courtesy withal, and whose very agree- 
able presence should one day be found in the front 
rank of Liberalism. The battle has been purely one 
of details as well as of nationality, and the support 
of a gentleman distinguished by Mr. Storey as “of 
magnificent proportions,” has not been so conspicu- 
ous over this Bill as over its predecessor. Indeed, 
over the chief personages on the Liberal side there 





has hung the shadow of the depression with which 
the sway and turn of the Irish controversy afflict 
all thoughtful men. Nothing that has happened in 
the House has been so important as what was 
happening out of it. An air of pre-occupation, 
almost of listlessness, sits on the Front Bench. Last 
week we had ithe cheerful and ardent figure of the 
Liberal leader in the front of the fight; and Mr. 
Osborne Morgan, though an excellent and active 
man of affairs, hardly replaces him as an object of 
pictorial interest. 

As for the Government, it has behaved with the 
ineffable audacity which has characterised it during 
Mr. Smith's leadership. There is an impression—an 
entirely false one—that Mr. Smith is a leader of the 
good old Conservative type. Nothing of the kind. 
Mr. Smith is a Parliamentary pirate-king, and, as 
Mr. Healy told him, with a smile more of envy than 
of malice, which was cheerfully reciprocated by Mr. 
Smith, a thoroughly brazen one. Here is a Govern- 
ment three-quarters through a first-class measure 
on February 10th. Think of it, ye gods that watch 
over Parliamentary precedent! February 10th has 
been wont to find us in the throes of the second 
or third amendment to the Address. This year 
it sees us at least three months to the good, and 
in the most business-like of moods. And then 
Mr. Smith comes down with a proposal to abolish 
the rights of the private member—usually curtailed 
about June, when Supply is getting backward—and 
give precedence to tithes. And the House knows by 
this time that Mr. Smith’s will is law. The leader 
of the House does not argue points. He states them. 
He flings down large propositions, and with an air 
bespeaking sorrow rather than anger, tests them 
with the closure. The astonishing thing is, that 
everybody acquiesces in this iron rule of a bourgeois 
tyrant—a Napoleon masked as Louis Philippe, the 
‘aptain of the Flying Scud posing as an inoffensive 
merchantman. At this moment the Government 
has it in its power to take over to itself every 
parliamentary day in the week, and the session is 
still in its first month! 

Mr. Picton has come out in the fresh character of 
a humorist. On Tuesday there came on the annual 
motion that the House should meet on Ash Wednes- 
day at two instead of twelve. Now the House of 
Commons is always ready to award itself a holiday, 
and Derby Day or Ash Wednesday is equally in 
its line. Mr. Picton, however, was determined to 
get, if possible, at what may be called the collective 
conscience of the House, and when the motion was 
made, he suggested a return of the members who 
should go to church on Ash Wednesday. For the 
gentlemen who had made their private arrangements 
for business or pleasure this seemed an excellent 
joke, and good Mr. Picton, who usually makes 
for seriousness, was the comic hero of the hour, 
As it turned out, his proposal was exactly what was 
required. Twoo'clock on Ash Wednesday afternoon 
came, and found the Speaker watching poor Mr. 
Heneage wandering about an empty House vainly 
endeavouring to form a quorum. The Speaker bore 
with him for half an hour, while Mr. Heneage went 
on driving his perverse flock behind the Bar as fast 
as they would allow him, and then retired for twenty 
minutes in disgust. Evidently the good men’s ser- 
mons have been long. The debate on the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister, which began just before three, was 
the dreariest on record. One or two Conservatives 
used the word “incest,” but that is a customary 
brutality. In the end Mr. Kelly, the clever Tory 
member for Camberwell, had the satisfaction of 
placing himself with his fellow-teller to the right 
of the Speaker, and recording another barren vic- 
tory for the Bill which in due time the Lords tem- 
poral and spiritual will proceed to demolish. 

The final touch of sadness to the Irish tragedy 
which has hung heavy over the House during the 
week was given by Thursday’s announcement of 
the arrest of Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien. In the 
House, Mr. Justin McCarthy, fresh from No. 15 
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Committee Room, Mr. John O'Connor, and other 
members of both sections of the Irish party, could 
get no positive information. Mr. Balfour, with 
the coolness which in so clever a man is a near 
remove from insolence, referred his questioners to 
Mr. Matthews, and the Home Secretary was good 
enough to say that “he should not be surprised 
to hear it.” A detachment of Irish members 
hurried off to Charing Cross in the hope of 
meeting their friends, and the incident was over. 
The meeting at No. 15 was a curious contrast in 
its order and absence of emotion to the stormy 
gatherings of which the strong and sinister figure 
who now troubles Irish politics was the centre. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Gladstone’s assurances have largely 
restored the healthy tone of Liberal and Irish feel- 
ing; and if there is a slight under-swell of dis- 
content, the wave of opinion still sets steadily for 
Home Rule. 





CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


— ee 


[* connection with the dissolution of the Austrian 

Reichsrath, the change just made in the Minis- 
try has a twofold significance. The retirement of 
Herr Dunajewski from the post of Minister of 
Finance indicates, as was suspected last week, that the 
period of conciliating conflicting nationalist suscep- 
tibilities is at an end; while the appointment in his 
place of Dr. Emil Steinbach, who belongs to no poli- 
tical party, who has no Parliamentary experience, 
and whose life has been spent in the Civil Service, 
where he has won considerable distinction, indicates 
that the Ministry intends to take up social questions 
in the manner desired by the German Left. For Dr. 
Steinbach, who is only forty-five, is not only a dis- 
tinguished jurist and an ex-professor of political 
economy, but an adherent of the “Professorial Social- 
ism” of the rather advanced type expounded by 
Professor Wagner of Berlin; and has advocated, in 
a public lecture, a progressive income tax, a reform 
in the death-duties, and a high tax on Stock Ex- 
change transactions. 

All these proposals appear in the programme 
propounded by Herr von Plener and the leaders of 
the German Left at its meeting last Sunday, together 
with a reform of direct taxation, increased free- 
dom of association, direct election to local councils 
(Landesgemeinden) instead of the present double 
election, and legislation against adulteration and on 
social and labour questions—of course in the direc- 
tion of State Socialism. The programme concludes 
with an emphatic commendation of the Austro- 
German alliance, and an appeal to the Germans 
in Austria to sink their differences and not waste 
their strength in useless divisions. Looking at the 
conflicting nationalities, all highly sensitive and 
extremely jealous, which make up the Austrian 
Empire, it does not seem as if this beneficent des- 
potism, combined with disregard of national senti- 
ment, offered a very hopeful outlook. The Young 
Czechs—who also favour a progressive income tax— 
are organising vigorously. It is alleged by the 
Standard correspondent—though it is not yet 
apparent in the electoral reports—that the policy of 
Anti-Semitism may exercise a good deal of influence 
on the elections. 

After a prolonged period of suspense—due, it is 
said, to the reluctance of the King to part with Signor 
Crispi—the new Italian Ministry has taken office, and 
has signified to the Powers that it intends to pursue 
a policy of peace and retrenchment. To-day (Satur- 
day) it is to meet the Chambers. Hostile critics of 
course call it “a mere collection of Ministers,” with 
no common bond and no special knowledge of the 
work of their departments, and predict its speedy 
fall. No doubt the refusal of Signors Saracco and 
Coppino to join is serious—involving as it does the 
possible opposition of the “ Piedmontese group” of 
sixty deputies; and the combination of members 





of the extreme Right and extreme Left is an 
obvious element of instability. Still, the various 
Ministries of Depretis and Crispi were generally 
unstable; and the long disorganisation of parties 
in Italy has nearly effaced the old party lines, 
and left the field open to fresh combinations. Very 
probably the new electoral Reform Bill promoted by 
Signor Bonghi, abolishing scrutin de liste, may favour 
the supremacy of the Right in the new Chamber 
which must naturally follow its passing into law. 
It is rumoured, too, that the Right has some kind of 
promise of Catholic support ; and should the Vatican 
see fit to promote the policy of Cardinal Lavigerie in 
Italy as in France, and accept—at least provision- 
ally—the political situation, the new Catholic and 
Conservative party which would be formed would 
probably exhibit considerable cohesion. Meanwhile, 
a section of the Left, numbering 130 members, has 
organised itself, and will probably find a leader in 
Signor Zanardelli. He may, of course, give place at 
no distant date to Signor Crispi, whom he refused 
last week to supplant as Premier. But for the 
present the latter has resumed his old practice at 
the Bar. 

The law regulating the labour of women and 
children in factories, workshops, mines, and quarries, 
was passed by the French Chamber on Saturday 
last. It raises the minimum age at which children 
may work from ten to thirteen, or twelve, con- 
tingent on an educational test; but requires that 
a medical certificate shall be produced for children 
under sixteen, and that the inspector may at any 
time order its renewal. Youths under sixteen and 
girls under twenty-one are limited to ten hours’ 
work a day, and are to have one day of rest a week, 
which need not be Sunday. This last provision evoked 
a final protest (and division) on the part of a section 
of the Opposition, which was of course unsuccessful. 
Women over twenty-one are similarly limited to ten 
hours’ work a day. (The law hitherto in force, passed 
in 1874, fixed twelve hours a day as the maximum 
for children under sixteen, prohibited night-work for 
them, and secured them their Sunday rest.) The law 
is applicable to any place of manufacture where 
steam or any mechanical motor is used, and will no 
doubt seriously affect a multitude of small factories. 

Speaking at a Monarchist meeting at Nimes on 
Monday, the Comte d’Haussonville (nephew of the 
Due de Broglie) protested, “in the name of honour 
and conscience,” against the advice of Cardinal 
Lavigerie and some of the Bishops that the 
Monarchist parties should accept the Republic in 
order to modify its policy. The Republic, he argued, 
found its strongest bond of cohesion in anti-clerical 
measures, and would assuredly demand that, as a 
guarantee of good faith, the “Conservative Re- 
publicans” should support its educational policy 
and the military law, which interferes so seriously 
with the education of candidates for the priesthood. 
Probably the chief importance of his speech is as a 
sign of the disorganisation of the Monarchical party. 

Political combinations seem to be shifting some- 
what in Greece. M. Sortirpoulos (why not K. or 
Kyrios Sortirpoulos, as we speak of Herr von Plener 
and Signor Crispi?), hitherto a supporter of the 
Government, has joined the Opposition; and K. 
Rhallis’ patriotic paper, the Ethnike, which had a 
good deal to do with the defeat of the Tricoupis 
Ministry, now reviles the Delyannis Cabinet, in very 
modern Greek, as blinded to the true interest of the 
nation by the “place-hunting atmosphere” which 
surrounds it. Nevertheless, the courts are inflict- 
ing severe punishments on the local officials who 
used illegal pressure in favour of the official candi- 
dates of the late Government at the general election ; 
and it is said that the Cabinet even proposes to im- 
peach K. Tricoupis, on the ground that he contracted 
a floating debt of twenty-two million drachmae with- 
out the permission of the Chamber. The King, it is 
alleged, opposes this step, for fear of injuring Greek 
credit abroad. It is difficult—such has been the 
influence of K. Tricoupis on foreign visitors — for 
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spectators abroad to believe that the impeachment 
can possibly succeed. 

Liapi, the Greek guerilla leader, continues his 
successful career in Crete, and has recently cap- 
tured some Martini rifles, with cartridges, with 
which he has been able to arm his followers. His 
movement, though made much of by the Greek 
papers, is only so far important that it may rally 
the Cretan refugees, now deprived of the allow- 
ances given them till recently by the Greek Govern- 
ment, and compromise Greek neutrality—which the 
Greek Government, to do it justice, is extremely 
anxious to avoid. 

The Czar has succeeded in insulting and offending 
English opinion, irrespective of party, by sending 
back, through the Foreign Office, the memorial re- 
cently presented from the meeting at the Guildhall 
on behalf of the Jews in Russia. No doubt an autocrat, 
especially if he feels himself backed by the feeling of 
his subjects, has special temptations to resent foreign 
interference, especially from a people that has never 
been very friendly. But his action must inevitably 
be interpreted as meaning that he accepts and 
endorses those actions of his officials of which the 
meeting decorously assumed his entire ignorance. 

The moment is not very suitable for offending 
public opinion. The horrible story told by an 
American seal poacher of his personal experience 
in the Siberian mines during three years’ hard 
labour—assuming, of course, that it is genuine—will 
intensify that feeling which Mr. Kennan’s articles 
and lectures have already excited in America. More- 
over, the United States are likely to be hit harder 
than any other country by the Jewish migration. 
If Mr. Blaine could see his way now, or hereafter, 
to make diplomatic representations to the Russian 
Government, the world might yet have cause to 
be grateful for his Jingoism. His Government has 
nothing to lose and everything to gain by taking this 
course on the first opportunity. And protest would 
have especial effect in Russia if it came from an old 
friend like the United States. 

It is reported that, owing to the personal inter- 
vention of the Russian Minister of Finance, the 
application of the anti-Jewish laws is further post- 
poned, General Gourko, however, the Governor of 
Warsaw, has ordered that Jews who are summoned 
for military service shall be sent for immediate in- 
spection by élape. Transport by ¢fape, in the com- 
pany of convicts, is abominable in itself, and, of 
course, opens the door to unlimited corruption. 
Arrests of alleged Nihilists are reported by the Times 
correspondent at Vienna to be more numerous than 
ever, and the number will possibly soon be increased 
now that the Bulgarian Government has determined to 
expel the refugees (who certainly are not all Russian 
spies as is alleged), and a strike riot at St. Petersburg 
last week was looked upon by the authorities as part of 
an organised political revolt. In the Fortnightly this 
month the composite “Mr. Lanin” gives,in perhaps the 
most important of his articles hitherto, some striking 
information as to the financial condition of Russia, the 
almost comic effects of Protection on its manufactures, 
and the hopeless bankruptcy of the peasantry. 

Portugal is threatened with a new trouble—a 
negro rising in her West African possessions, ap- 
parently in Angola or Benguela, and troops have 
been hastily despatched to quell it. It is announced 
that none of the persons involved in the Oporto out- 
break are to suffer the death penalty. 

The elections in Spain have passed off quietly 
after all, though serious disturbances very nearly 
took place at Barcelona and Madrid, in connection 
with the official pressure and fraud alleged to have 
been used against the Republican candidate at the 
former place, Signor Salmeron. The same charges 
are made with reference to other places, especially in 
Cuba; and their antecedent probability, at least, 
seems generally admitted. The elections of Senatorial 
electors indicate that the Government will also 
obtain a considerable majority in the Upper Chamber. 
The Liberals proper, however, have carried Madrid. 


| 





Serious accounts have come to hand of an Arnaut 
rising in Albania, near the Servian frontier. Further 
south, Albania has been disturbed for some time, 
considerably beyond the degree normal to a Turkish 
province. 

It is difficult to say what is happening in Chili, 
in view of the fact that the news comes through 
Argentina, and is supposed to be more or less 
falsified in transit. But it has been reported this 
week that the Government troops have been defeated 
near Taltal, that Valparaiso is strictly blockaded, and 
that an attack on it is daily expected. A later 
telegram from Buenos Ayres, however, states that 
three of the revolted Chilian warships have gone 
over to the Government. 








SOME VIEWS UPON THE HOUSE OF LORDS.* 





THNHE idea of Mr.Samuelson’s publication is excellent, 

and shows how largely the magazine form of 
literature is gaining ground upon the old ways of dis- 
cussing Whatever topics happen to be uppermost in 
the public mind. His plan is to take some such topic, 
a topic on which articles might be expected to appear 
in sundry quarterly reviews and monthly magazines, 
and to gather under one cover within limits some- 
what more limited than those of such monthlies as 
the Contemporary Review, a number of articles on 
various aspects and bearings of this one topic, pre- 
senting not only different branches of it, but views of 
policy regarding it entertained by different schools of 
political thought. Thus a reader is to have under 
his eye what he needs, not only to master the facts 
of the case, but to comprehend the questions of 
policy involved and the arguments on which reliance 
is placed. To make such a method really serviceable 
two things are required. The editor must havea full 
comprehension of the problem to be discussed, its 
data, and the conditions required for a due solution : 
and he must select to write upon it persons specially 
qualified to deal with these data and conditions. In 
the present case Mr. Samuelson is entitled to credit 
for having perceived that the problem of the British 
House of Lords does need to be discussed, and to be 
discussed in just the way which his serial journal 
contemplates. That he has also perceived the need 
of having competent and representative men to 
write, may be gathered from the fact that Dr. E. A. 
Freeman and Lord Pembroke are among the con- 
tributors. Nor is the subject badly laid out for 
treatment. First comes an historical article (Dr. 
Freeman's) on the origin and growth of the House 
of Lords; then a short (and very inadequate) 
paper on its expansion and present influence; next 
an account of the Second Chambers of other States ; 
then a brief summary of the proposals recently 
made in the House of Lords for its reform. So far 
we have facts. The remaining seventy pages are 
occupied with arguments or abstracts of arguments 
for or against the maintenance of the present or 
some other Upper House. To make this treat- 
ment of the case pro and con valuabie the 
parts of assailant, defender, and impartial critic, 
ought to have been assigned to men of real penetra- 
tion and wide outlook over the whole field of con- 
temporary politics. But the only one of these five 
papers from which something practically helpful can 
be gleaned is that by Lord Pembroke, who fairly 
represents the intelligent peers, willing to move, but 
(as Liberals at least will think) to move so short a 
distance that they might as well not move at all. Mr. 
Arthur Arnold's account of the lords as landowners 
contains facts which in themselves are quite worth 
stating, but have little to do with the particular 
matter at issue. Most readers will rise from the 
book wiser in three things only. The first is that 
they will have learnt from Dr. Freeman's very lucid 


* “Subjects of the Day: a Quarterly Review of Current Topics.’’ 
Edited by James Samuelson. The House of Lords and other Upper 
Houses, London: George Routledge & Sons, 
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and vigorous article how the House of Lords came 
to be what it is, and in what sense it may claim to 
be the true representative of a democratic primary 
assembly. The second is that they will know where 
to go for a compendious, and, so far as we have been 
able to ascertain, accurate account of the composi- 
tion of the various Second Chambers which exist in 
other countries. This summary would, however, 
have been still more useful, though, of course, also 
much more difficult to produce, if it had contained 
a fuller account of the actual working of the so- 
valled bi-cameral system in the legding modern 
States, considered with reference to the constitu- 
tion of each of those States. The third point in 
which the treatment here given to the problem is 
instructive is in the conviction which it impresses on 
us that not only the present House of Lords, but any 
Second Chamber of practical worth, is likely before 
jong to disappear, to sink and vanish altogether, 
horse and rider, out of the British Constitution. 
This is a result which at present only Radicals, and 
indeed not all Radicals, expect with satisfaction. 
Excluding the Irish members, who have, or will soon 
have, only a secondary interest in the matter, at 
least three-fourths of the House are in favour of re- 
taining a Second Chamber. Nevertheless, no one 
who examines deliberately the forces actually in 
operation will end by doubting the view we are 
stating that the chance for a second Chamber is 
slight. We will say why this is so. 

If the House of Lords is to be reformed, from 
whom is the reform to come? Either from the 
Tory party, that is to say, from the House of Lords 
itself, seeing that it is the permanent and _ trust- 
worthy organ of Toryism, or from the Liberal party. 
Now there are two obstacles to any effective reform 
proceeding from the Tory party. The first is that 
the existing Peers are not prepared to surrender any 
considerable part of their exclusive rights. They 
prize these rights as contributing to their individual 
social dignity and consequence. They prize them, 
moreover, as constituting a bulwark, of uncertain 
but still of some sort of strength, against Radical 
legislation, and in particular against legislation 
affecting what are called the rights of property. 
Why should they abandon this bulwark, and volun- 
tarily expose themselves to a heavier impact of 
attacks which are sure soon tocome? If this feeling 
was confined to themselves they might be induced to 
waive it. But it is shared by the Tory party gener- 
ally. While the Tory party possesses a constitu- 
tional organ which has the legal power of rejecting or 
modifying Bills sent out by a Radical House of Com- 
mons, it has a vantage ground of great value. The 
second obstacle is that no scheme for reforming the 
House of Lords which the Tories might propose would 
have any chance of being accepted by the Radicals 
unless it were so sweeping as practically to change 
entirely the character of the existing Chamber. A 
proposal, for instance, to increase largely the number 
of life peers (which is the plan that finds favour with 
Lord Pembroke) would be warmly resisted by the 
Liberal party in the House of Commons, as giving a 
sort of new title to the present House of Lords. 
Such a scheme might, no doubt, be forced through 
by the Ministerial majority in the Commons; but 
it would raise awkward questions, and involve the 
loss of a good deal of Ministerial time. Lord Salis- 
bury would probably have been prudent in proposing 
it in the first or second session of this Parliament; 
he would hardly be prudent in proposing it now. 
And obviously it would be no final settlement of the 
matter, for it would scarcely touch the objections 
which Liberals feel to the present House. 

Now let us look at the Liberal party. Are they 
any better placed for attempting the desired reform ? 
They are much worse placed. They are confronted 
by obstacles even more serious than those which the 
Conservatives perceive. In the first place, no reform 
which the bulk of the Liberal party would deem 
sufficient has the slightest chance of being accepted 
quietly by the Peers. It would have to be brought 











before the constituencies, affirmed at a general elec- 
tion, and forced upon the Upper House under the 
threat of a sort of revolution. And secondly, the 
Liberals would find the greatest possible difficulty in 
agreeing among themselves as to what would be a suffi- 
cient reform. They are not even agreed on the funda- 
mental question as to whether there ought to exist 
in England any Second Chamber at all. Even philo- 
sophical politicians and constitutional lawyers are 
divided on this point, while dislike of the present 
hereditary House has filled the minds of the masses 
with a prepossession against any sort of House 
which might seem to be a continuation of it. Sup- 
posing, however, that this question were to be re- 
solved in the affirmative, there would still remain a 
wide field for divergent views, not only as to the 
composition and structure of the Second Chamber, 
but as to the powers that ought to be left to it. 
What Liberal Ministry is likely to undertake the 
task not only of framing a constitutional reform of 
extreme delicacy and intricacy, but also of persuading 
the various sections of Liberals to agree to it, and 
then of pushing it through against a long and fierce 
resistance? It will be easier to carry particular 
measures against the Lords, even such a measure as 
Home Rule, by the fear of popular wrath, than 
to attempt reconstruction. 

It may be said that this view of the position 
omits the possibility that Tories and Liberals might 
agree upon a moderate scheme of reform which 
would remove the more patent objections to the 
present House of Lords and give it a useful place in 
the Constitution, while yet not breaking wholly with 
the past. That such a scheme could be devised we 
do not deny. The question is whether there is any 
likelihood that anything which Tories may in their 
present temper propose, would go far enough to 
satisfy Liberals, or anything which Liberals might 
propose be mild enough to find favour with Tories. 
Of this we discern no chance whatever. To all pre- 
sent appearances there will be before long a pretty 
sharp conflict between the Houses, and the Lords will 
emerge from it severely, if not mortally, wounded. 
The Liberal party can unite on destruction if not 
upon reconstruction: and the strife of the next ten 
years will probably end in reducing the Upper House 
to such admitted impotence that the question of 
complete extinction will no longer be important. 








THE FUTURE OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
IN LONDON. 
cnwitiiaens 

T is not too much to say that the whole future 
of London education is now trembling in the 
balance. The chaotic state of all education in 
London above the elementary system has long been 
a byword abroad, and we have of late begun to 
realise even in England that intermediate education 
must be organised, if only to provide an outlet for 
the pick of the scholars from the primary schools. 
And such organisation has now come within the 
range of practical politics. The London County 
Council finds itself in possession of an annual grant 
from the Beer and Spirits Duties, sufficient, if wisely 
used, to deal comprehensively with the scattered 
units which make up what, with unconscious humour, 
is called the existing “system” of secondary and 
technical education. It is indeed optional for the 
Council to decline the task altogether, and to use the 
money for the relief of the rates, as they seemed in- 
clined to do last Tuesday, when a motion to carry 
the whole of the fund to the general County account 
was adopted by a narrow majority. But this action 
must not be regarded as settling the matter. It does 
not bind the Council with respect to future grants; 
and even if it did, the Council can under the Act of 
1889 devote to education the proceeds of a penny 
rate out of the general County fund with which the 
proceeds of the special grant will be amalgamated. 
Since a penny rate will produce nearly as much as 
the grant in question, the County Council cannot be 
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said to have debarred themselves from using the 
bulk of the money for the purpose contemplated 
by Parliament. This is well, not only in the interest 
of education, but of the ratepayers themselves, 
since the Chancellor of the Exchequer has plainly 
hinted that the permanence of the new fund 
may depend on its application to educational ob- 
jects, and also that fresh charges may in the 
future be laid on County Councils with respect 
to intermediate education. The London Council 
would look rather foolish if it first lost the 
special grant through misapplying it, and then were 
compelled to dip into the ratepayers’ pockets to 
meet fresh and compulsory charges for education. 
All these considerations will doubtless weigh with 
County Councillors when they resume the adjourned 
debate on Tuesday next, and it is to be hoped that 
the example set by other counties will not be lost 
upon them. Up to the present, Middlesex and 
Rutland are the only other counties that have sunk 
the whole of the fund in the rates, while over thirty 
English County Councils, besides a number of County 
Boroughs, have already resolved to use all or part of 
the grant for educational purposes. This excludes 
Wales, where almost the whole of the grant is 
being applied to education under the wider power of 
the Intermediate Education Act which will probably 
soon be extended to this country. Next Tuesday’s 
debate in the London County Council will therefore 
be looked forward to with interest. 

Meanwhile, there is not perhaps very much to 
regret in the rejection of the suggestions of the 
temporary Committee for the distribution of a 
small balance of £23,000, which remained unappro- 
priated for the current year. It was proposed that 
this sum should be dealt with in a temporary way, 
and that the bulk of it should be divided among 
the so-called “Polytechnics” with which various 
parts of London are threatened under the scheme 
for the City Parochial Charities now before Par- 
liament. 

There is reason to suspect that the crudity and 
one-sidedness of the recommendations imperilled 
the whole report; for there was really no valid 
reason for dealing with the £23,000 as a “ windfall” 
and tossing grants of some thousands apiece to 
Polytechnics, north, west, and south, some of which 
are as yet merely on paper. 

But we prefer to lay stress on the far larger 
question of a general scheme for the future. The 
most important thing at the present moment is to 
secure the appointment of a Standing Committee, 
under the Technical Instruction Act, to make a 
thorough inquiry into the needs of London as a 
whole. What the results of such an inquiry will 
be we cannot anticipate in detail. All we can do 
is to indicate roughly the lines on which it should 
be made. In the first place, though complete free- 
dom should, of course, be given to all applicants 
to state their case, a perusal of the evidence taken 
before the late Committee amply proves that it 
will be necessary to take special care that the 
older and more firmly established institutions have 
fair play. There will be applications from the 
promoters of new schemes—energetic, earnest, well- 
practised in placing their case in the best light 
before possible contributors. But there are also 
older institutions, little known, perhaps, to County 
Councillors, which, though sadly hampered by want 
of funds, were doing good work to the extent of 
their powers long before the newer projects were 
thought of. In the hurried evidence taken before 
Dr. Longstaff's Committee, the advocates of the 
newer institutions had it nearly all their own way. 
A good example of the eclecticism of the Committee 
in receiving evidence is afforded by the fact that 
while two Commissioners were examined from the 
new City Parochial Charities Department of the 
Charity Commission, no evidence was called from 
the Endowed Schools Department of the same body. 
Care must be taken that these omissions are recti- 
fied if the whole question is reopened before a 











Standing Committee, who will probably have to 
take the initiative, and insist on obtaining full 
information from every district, instead of merely 
allowing the money to be scrambled for by institu- 
tions which are “ before the public.” 

In the second place, it must be remembered that 
the object of the new fund is the organisation of 
secondary education so far as this can be done 
within the Technical Instruction Act. The aim is 
to carry on the work of education from the point 
where the functions of the Education Department 
cease, the improvement of the industrial capacity 
of the rising generation being, as Dr. Longstaff put 
it, the “objective” of the whole system. There is 
not the least reason for considering the money as 
* ear-marked,” like the City Parochial funds, for the 
benefit merely of “ the poorer classes.” 

There is, therefore, no reason why the work of 
systematic day-schools should go to the wall in 
favour of the more desultory instruction of evening 
classes. Evening instruction is to form the central 
feature of the Polytechnics, lest any of the funds 
should be used for the benefit of other persons than 
those for whom the City charities were appropriated 
by Mr. Bryce’s Act. But such classes, though they 
may do excellent work, are at best a pis aller, and can 
but touch the mere fringe of the educational problem 
to be solved. 

Why not fairly face this problem—the greatest 
educational problem of the day—how best to raise 
the whole level of education by organising our 
secondary schools, and establishing a real organic 
connection between them and the great primary 
school system? If we do not do so, any evening 
institutions we may found will wither for want of 
material on which to feed, and share the fate of the 
mechanics’ institutes of a past generation. In our 
opinion, then, the greatest work that can now be 
undertaken with the new fund—a work for which 
such an opportunity is not likely to occur again 
for many years—is to modernise, vitalise, and 
co-ordinate the public secondary schools which 
are already scattered over London. There are 
fourteen thousand boys (not to mention girls) 
in such schools in London. There are thirty- 
six boys’ and girls’ schools working under schemes 
of the Charity Commissioners, the greater number 
with narrow resources. The provision is meagre 
enough compared with the growing needs of London, 
but such schools as exist are doing a great and little 
recognised work for a class whose education has 
hitherto been the worst in the civilised world. 

Such aid need not swallow up the whole of the fund, 
nor even the proceeds of a penny rate; and there 
would be ample margin to assist various forms 
of evening and higher instruction, from the Poly- 
technics up to the higher Colleges. But that it 
would be far better to organise and develop the 
existing centres of secondary education than to sink 
all or most of the money in novel and experimental 
institutes, can hardly be doubted by any who have 
taken the trouble to consider the wants of London 
asa whole. And if the reason why the authorities 
of these schools have hitherto been passed over is 
that their wants are not “ before the public,” it will 
be their own fault if, after this warning, they con- 
tinue to suffer from this disadvantage. 








A NEW SKETCH OF THACKERAY.* 


——e>e———_ 


“ \T ONE of this nonsense about me after my death,” 

iL Thackeray said, one day, tapping a volume of 
some fulsome biography that had just appeared. His 
daughters, who were present, obeyed this wish 
“a little too literally, perhaps,” as Mr. Merivale 
pleads. One cannot blame their piety: and yet it 
has done harm. Between great men and a curious 


* “Life of W. M. Thackeray.” By Herman Merivale and Frank 
T. Marzials. London: Walter Scott. 
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public, there is a natural and necessary antagonism. 
“T do certain work in the world,” the great man 
reasons ; “and before I offer the result to my fellow- 
men for their benefit, I take pains to make it as 
nearly perfect as I can. What business have they 
with my erasures and rough copies, with my spoilt 
and rejected material, with the scaffolding of my 
edifice ? And (more emphatically) what concern 
have they with the sanctities and sorrows of my 
life? They possess what I thought worthy to be 
given: let them judge that.” So the great man, like 
a hunted Indian, covers up his tracks. 

Were the game played according to rule, this 
argument would justify Thackeray and ‘his daughter, 
Mrs. Ritchie. But the public never plays by rule. 
It hunts for the prey, not for the sport; and will 
satisfy its curiosity, if not by hook, then by crook. 
The result, in this case, has been “ much publication 
that need not have been—undigging of the most 
private confidences, modern literary resurrection- 
ism, little hard sayings by which Thackeray would 
have hated to give pain, spurious anecdotes about 
originals, and Heaven knows what.” One or two 
men, it is true, have been permitted by Thackeray’s 
family to write about him. But their case is distressing. 
Writing under a sanction qualified by many reserva- 
tions ; restrained, not by their own good taste, but by 
the scruples of others ; they exhibit none of the merits 
of responsible freedom. ‘“ You tell me my steward 
is a big thief,” said the cynical old nobleman of the 
Regency time; “and that’s just why I keep him. 
One big thief scares off all the little ones.” So one 
considerable but injudicious “Life” would have 
done Thackeray’s memory less harm than has the 
miserable leakage that still continues to trickle to 
the public through the magazine. And now (in 
Maemillan’s Magazine) we have Mrs. Ritchie herself 
supplying leakage and (if she will pardon the ex- 
pression) stultifying herself pretty completely. 

Some great men seem to lay a mysterious and 
inevitable curse on their biographers. Coleridge is 
one instance, and we begin to suspect that Thackeray 
will be another. We have given a sufficient reason 
why his biographers should fail; but it will not 
quite account—nothing will quite account—for Trol- 
lope’s astounding monograph in Messrs. Macmillan’s 
“English Men of Letters” series. That volume is 
just uncanny—there is no other word. It contains 
passages which can only be accounted for by some- 
thing like a belief in the existence of a fifth dimen- 
sion. Take, for example, the writer's defence of 
Thackeray's grammar—or the passage in which 
Thackeray is taken to task, like a naughty boy, be- 
cause he didn’t work three hours every day before 
breakfast—or the sublime outburst on the “ matter” 
of fiction (“the manner and the style” being “ but 
the natural wrappings in which the goods have been 
prepared for the market ”’)— 

“Happy is the country that has such mothers, fathers, and school- 
masters (scilicet, as England)! But the novelist creeps in closer than 
the schoolmaster, closer than the father, closer almost than the mother. 
He is the chosen guide, the tutor whom the young pupil chooses for 
herself. She retires with him, suspecting no lesson, safe against re- 
buke, throwing herself head and heart into the narration as she can 
hardly do into her taskwork ; and there she is taught,—how she shall 
learn to love; how she shall receive the lover when he comes; how 
far she should advance to meet the joy; why she should be reticent, 
and not throw herself at once into this new delight.” 


Let us scatter lilies with full hands, and pass. 
We have referred to Trollope’s book because, in 
many respects, it anticipates the weakness of the 
new “Life” which Messrs. Herman Merivale and 
Frank T. Marzials have contributed to the “Great 
Writers” series. The new volume, it is true, has 
added weakness that is all its own; for Mr. Merivale, 
who began it, “ found himself unable to finish more 
than the first six chapters,” and Mr. Marzials wrote 
the rest. Mr. Merivale calls Arthur Pendennis a 
very brilliant and pleasant creature, “well worth 
his Laura after his airs and graces had been 
knocked out of him.” Mr. Marzials roundly de- 
clares, “I don’t consider Master Arthur was good 
enough for her.” The point is of slight importance ; 














but we submit that it might have been settled out 
of court. These two gentlemen, however, resemble 
Trollope (1) in having very little to say, (2) in filling 
up the deficiency in talking about their own emo- 
tions, and (3) because the emotions of Trollope, 
Merivale, and Marzials, though magnificent, are not 
exactly Thackeray. To be sure, the new volume has 
nothing to compare with Trollope’s tender interest 
in Thackeray’s income: but, as a set-off, it con- 
tains nothing among its ana so delicious as the 
impromptu which Trollope has preserved for us— 

“Tn the romantic little town of Highbury 

My father kept a circulatin’ library ; 

He followed in his youth the man immortal, who 

Conquered the Frenchmen on the plains of Waterloo,” etc. 
On the other hand, Mr. Marzials does quote the 
“Adsum!” passage, from “The Newcomes,” with 
but a trivial mistake; whereas Trollope murders it 
with one of the deadliest misquotations on record. 
There is, we agree with Mr. Marzials, no death scene 
in fiction excelling it in beautiful simplicity. Itisa 
profoundly instructive fact that no biographer, as 
yet, has been able even to copy it out correctly. 

The new volume is called a “ Life.” In truth it is 
but a congeries of sketches, anecdotes, gossip, and 
seraps of criticism. Had it pretended to be nothing 
more, we could heartily commend it: for it is full 
of bright reading. Mr. Marzials faced an irk- 
some task. He was not allowed a free hand, yet 
he had to finish a book, begun with an air of 
responsibility, in such a fashion that the begin- 
ning and end should not glaringly conflict. It 
was not in human power to succeed; but he 
has come off without discredit. Once or twice he 
manages to set Thackeray before us, very vividly, 
in a sort of thumb-nail sketch: and his admira- 
tion is sincere and taking. We have more fault 
to find with Mr. Merivale, whose chapters contain 
equal portions of pomp and prattle. It would be 
interesting to know what kind of book he imagined 
himself to be undertaking: his few pages contain an 
assortment of every conceivable biographical style— 
the dry-genealogical, the artless tea-and-muffin-with- 
appreciation, the slap-dash, the fond and foolish 
(“The dear little delicious boy-like humbug!” is his 
comment on a school-letter of Thackeray’s), and that 
most intensely irritating style which seems to say, 
“ Come and sit on my knee, and I'llgive youa shilling 
if you can answer the question I’m going to put.” In 
short, his performance is absurd. Now Thackeray, 
too, could be absurd; but managed his absurdity 
differently, as the following letter shows :— 

“Sir,—I am desired by Lord Palmerston to say that—perhaps 
you have heard of Miss Symons? She dines at a twopenny pieman’s ; 


but when she goes out, to a ball or a rout, her stomacher’s coverep_ |) } 
a 


with di’mon’s.—I have the honour to be, sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“ W. M. Tomkins.” 


The really valuable portion of this book is the 
bibliography contributed by Mr. Anderson, of the 
British Museum. But then Mr. Anderson had a free 
hand. 








THE SPEAKER’S GALLERY. 





XX.—THE MASTER OF BALLIOL. 


O an earlier generation at Oxford Professor 

Jowett was known as a retiring student, exer- 
cising as a teacher an extraordinary guiding power 
over the mental development of his pupils. His 
literary labour is still untiring, and he takes as much 
part in the teaching of his college as is possible in 
his position; yet it is not as student or teacher that 
Oxford knows him now, but as a man of affairs and 
a great figure in the society of the University. 

But his success has been that of the causes and 
the institution which he has served with devotion ; 
and the thing that marks him most to-day is that 
neither success nor age itself has lessened the 
energy of his service, or his readiness to welcome 
what is best in things new. 
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His temper and power can never have been 
exactly those of the scholar and the thinker. His 
services to scholarship and thought have been 
those of the practical man with the instinct to see 
things that want doing, and the assiduity to get 
them done. His translation of Plato is not a good 
crib, it does not show a great scholar’s love of the 
difficulties and intricacies of the Greek; it is a great 
achievement all the same; it has not only brought 
one of the greatest writers within the reach of all 
Englishmen, but has induced many of them to read 
him. And if the Regius Professor of Greek at Oxford 
is not the chief Greek scholar there, he has done 
more than many greater scholars to encourage Greek 
studies, and more than any living man to make 
them serve the ends of a valuable culture. So, too, 
his famous introductions to Plato's Dialogues are not 
great works in philosophy. Professor Jowett, knowing 
that metaphysics cannot do all that young students 
expect, scarcely realises the value that metaphysical 
thought has for many minds; he is out of sympathy 
with those who have the strongest bent for philo- 
sophy, and they would find that he did little to 
interpret what seemed to them Plato's central 
thoughts. But at the numberless points where 
Plato touches practical questions and reflects upon 
the life of his time, he meets him with his own 
shrewd interest in the kindred questions of other 
days, and thereby has done a great deal to domes- 
ticate a great philosopher among English readers. 

Though several steps remain to be taken before 
Oxford does the utmost that it can for the higher 
education of the nation, it has yet made very great 
progress, and is no longer the home of the limited 
culture of a select class. It is well known that Pro- 
fessor Jowett has borne his share in bringing about 
the change. A less conspicuous change than the 
opening of the doors of the University to more men 
and to more studies has been the shaping of that 
school for which most of the pick of Oxford read, 
and which more than any other part of the University 
teaching influences the thought of the place. Though 
the votaries of specialised research have some com- 
plaints against the school of “ Litterae Humaniores ” 

a peculiar combination of philosophic teaching, 
the study of some great periods of history, and 
the reading of noble literature—ordinary men who 
have passed through it express a consciousness of 
what it has added to their thoughts and their power 
which few others feel for the discipline by which it 
has been sought to give them culture. It has needed 
some practical genius for education to make it what 
it is, and a good deal of that genius has been sup- 
plied by Professor Jowett. His name is connected 
with one movement not confined to Oxford; he was 
one of the so-called “ Broad Church School.” They 
made as a school no positive addition to thought, 
and some of them built themselves half-way houses 
which have not outlasted their lives. But they were 
men who had shaken themselves free of the fear of 
facts, and who cheerfully recognised the right of 
others to their own belief and worship. And so their 
example has effected something better than a doc- 
trinal development. It is significant of a great 
change .that theological colleges of two dissenting 
bodies have been established in Oxford, and have 
been generally welcomed there. If one man more 
than all others has helped that change forward, it is 
Professor Jowett. 

He is the head of a great college. Balliol keeps 
its place as the most efficient college, and the recent 
great improvement in other colleges is in large 
measure due to its lead. For it has raised the 
standard of work, and it has set an example of a bold 
liberality, and of forwardness to supply new needs 
and to weleome new sources of strength. Professor 
Jowett was not the first maker of Balliol, nor is he 
its greatest teacher, but it owes its present position 
to his wise rule. A recent illustration of his policy 
was his bringing from Harrow Mr. John Farmer, 
with his zeal for making good musie popular, and 
popular music good. His work, through the Master's 





loyal support, has resulted in this great benefit to the 
mass of the college, that they have learnt to care for 
good music. Balliol men who remember the amused 
astonishment which the beginning of this excited in 
Oxford, will see here one example of the Master's 
daring good sense. 

It is chiefly as a man of forcible personality that 
the Master of Balliol has become well known. We 
cannot attempt any portraiture of him, but would 
wish to mark one or two traits. His kindliness, 
inward geniality, and keen understanding of the 
men around him are obstructed by a strange shy- 
ness. He cannot make others at ease in his presence. 
Apt occasions draw from him sharp, decisive say- 
ings, full, as an old pupil once said, of “ that high 
form of humour which lies in the exact expression of 
the truth;” but he cannot talk. To most under- 
graduates he appears for some time as an incompre- 
hensible being, of great power, somewhat capricious, 
probably benevolent. Yet occasional need of advice 
and accidents of their career may bring them into 
closer contact with him. Then probably they will 
feel that they have met with a man more than 
ordinarily wise, with a keen eye for men’s defects, 
and all the same a keen eye for their merits and 
sapacities, and the gift of just indulgence; not much 
swayed by what other people are saying, nor by 
his sentiments, though he is not wanting in sound 
and strong emotion; uniting great activity of mind 
with an absolute avoidance of exaggeration. He 
seldom misses an occasion for helping anyone, and 
two classes of men especially have found him their 
friend, poor men, and men destined to great oppor- 
tunities or high station, who are often left more in 
need than their fellows of wise friends. Not all of 
those whom he has tried to guide are grateful for 
his influence. As he has pruned a good deal of 
rhetoric in undergraduates’ essays, so he has poured 
cold water on a good many enthusiasms. Healthy 
enthusiasms may often be the better for it, but the 
Master has given some men a painful impression of 
coldness to the things that rouse them most. Some 
of them think he cares too much for the virtues 
that make for success. Now it is the honour of 
Oxford that men learn there a certain elevation of 
aim, but the place does not specially favour the 
growth of those minor qualities which men need if 
they would accomplish their aims. An old Oxford 
teacher has seen many failures, and does his duty 
when he tries to make them fewer. And some do 
not see Professor Jowett’s own attitude towards 
generous causes; “I think,” he once said, “a man 
ought always be a philanthropist, but never to be 
caught at it.” Lastly, a word on his sermons. They 
show a sense of the worthlessness of speculative 
questions of theology: they are daringly practical, 
and deal often with the trivial and common things of 
life, insisting on what some men think they could 
all have thought of for themselves. Now and then 
they are chiefly interesting as suggesting his own 
minute diligence, which has never neglected any 
of the smaller parts of good conduct; but generally 
there breathes through them something which makes 
the hearers sensible of the elevation and nobility of 
the preacher's own thoughts. They are above every- 
thing the expression of a mind which values de- 
voutly the spirit of love which to it is the whole of 
Christianity. Let us conclude with the words of 
one who says that he is little in sympathy with the 
Master and has no pleasure in his company : “ When- 
ever an opportunity for kindness occurs, Jowett 
does the very kindest thing he could have thought 
of.” 





PENANCES FOR LENT. 





TWNHE ancient discipline of self-denial and asceticism 

is, it is to be feared, but little practised among 
the laity nowadays. One cannot, for instance, name 
a single shop in the Strand or Piccadilly where hair 
shirts and wire scourges are to be purchased. The 
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saintly abstinence from soap has ceased to be 
popular, and we do not make long pilgrimages on 
foot for a pious object. We cannot think that this 
is due to our want of piety as a nation, but rather 
to the fact that these penances are not hard enough 
for us. This is quite the right spirit. But why 
should not some of these old practices be revived ? 
The Czar might, by way of atonement, set us a good 
example, and go on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. If 
he takes the hint, we hope he will let us hear of it— 
vid the Russian Ambassador, Lord Salisbury, Sir 
Philip Currie, and the Lord Mayor; it is not good 
for us to have too direct a communication with 
great personages. He need not go alone. “Mr. Parnell 
might accompany him, and then go on to Jericho, 
and—for the sake of his country—stop there. All 
the German bands might make a pilgrimage to— 
well, toGermany. If the Germaine band of North- 
ampton went with them it would probably not be 
numerically embarrassing. 

Lord Hartington might set himself up as an ideal, 
and burn his own platitudes before it. The Unionist 
party as a whole might set their teeth hard, and 
determine to get over their habit of public dining— 
for forty days, at any rate. Mr. Smith will, of 
course, out of regard to the season, drop all those 
merry and sportive ways—innocent enough in them- 
selves—and become a very serious politician. Mr. 
Balfour, mindful of the honours recently conferred 
on him by the Senate of Dublin University, might 
make himself small by honorary degrees and beauti- 
fully less, and in utter self-abasement lecture on “A 
Defence of Doubtful Philosophy” to the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. It is not only in the world of politics 
that much might be done. The leader-writers of 
our daily press could deny themselves the pleasure 
of certain phrases such as “It is a far cry from,” 
ete., when they wish to make a connection where 
there is no connection, or “We have all heard 
of the schoolboy who,” etc., for although the state- 
ment contained in it is generally true, it does not 
follow that we want to hear the story over again. 
Then the authors who write bitter prefaces about 
their reviewers, should show a decent penitence and 
place wreaths of flowers on the graves of those 
whom they have slain by their sarcasm—there must 
be crowds of them in Brompton cemetery. The 
reviewers may just go on reading the average fic- 
tion of the average author; it should be sufficient 
without any further penance. 

Of course, these are merely hints. Everybody 
should select some penance appropriate to himself. 
To some, no doubt, the pleasures of the table will 
offer scope for self-denial. The cabby, hailed by two 
men at once, will naturally select the plainer fare. 
The ardent fox-hunter will give up his meet, and the 
popular actor will restrict himself to one réle. But 
there are other penances which will be found to 
punish more severely. Country-walks, most con- 
versation, cheap cigars—all are admirably adapted 
to keep the spirit low. An English translation of 
the “ Critique of Pure Reason” will produce depres- 
sion in ordinary men, even in obstinate cases of 
hilarity. The use of the mechanical piano as a 
spiritual discipline is equally effective. In fact, 
there are so many forms of penance possible, that 
the difficulty of selection may lead you to reject all. 
But you will have read this article. 








THE DRAMA. 


—_ Se ——_ 


HREE melodramas have been reproduced in 

London during the past week — Monte Cristo 
at the Avenue, The Lyons Mail at the Lyceum, 
and The Lights o’ London at the Olympic—and they 
are all three amusing. They may even, if we will 
only be at the pains to bring a little historical 
criticism to bear upon them, be made instructive ; 
for they show how the great theatrical movement of 
ourown time, the passage from romanticism torealism, 








has affected one important dramatic species—affected 
it, as I think, for the worse. That two of them, 
Monte Cristo and The Lyons Mail, are typical pro- 
ducts of the French Romantic epoch, and are to be 
judged by the laws of the romantic game, seems an 
obvious remark ; but it is the obvious which is always 
overlooked, and more critics than one, applying to 
romance the realistic test, have overlooked it this 
week. Hence much inopportune gibing, especially 
over Monte Cristo, which has been most unfairly 
treated simply because it has not been properly 
envisaged. 

Upon the out-and-out opponents of melodrama in 
general, argument would be thrown away. They 
have no case. Melodrama is always and is every- 
where; yet they cannot see it. Aischylus was a 
melodramatist. Shakespeare was a melodramatist. 
What is the plot of the Choephori? Broadly stated, 
it is this: a son avenges his father’s death upon his 
mother and his stepfather. But that is the plot of 
Hamlet. In still more general terms, Aischylus’ 
story is that of a man, believed to be dead, who 
reappears as a justiciary and an avenger. But that 
is the story of The Silver King. 

It is also the story of Monte Cristo. The differ- 
ence between the Greek play and the French is the 
difference between tragedy and romance. The one 
purifies by pity and terror, the other gratifies the 
love of the marvellous, the monstrous, the mysterious, 
the picturesque. Aischylus is, of course, the greater 
literary artist ; one respects him (and promptly sells 
one’s Bohn crib in Booksellers’ Row, on leaving 
school); but one loves Dumas. A%schylus has slain 
his thousands ; Dumas his tens of thousands—and by 
no means with the jawbone of an ass. What a jaw- 
bone it was. The problem of perpetual motion 
solved at last! All the personages in Monte Cristo 
revel in talk, the dear, delightful, high-falutin’ 
talk of the Romantic epoch. The play stands 
aside while Caderousse talks over his bottle, while 
Dantés talks over -the nature of justice, in a 
style deliciously inappropriate to a common sailor, 
with the garrulous De Villefort, while the Abbé 
Faria talks over the concealed treasure of the Car- 
dinal Spada. Nobody, to be sure, ever talked so in 
actual life. But the critics who have pointed this 
out have been ludicrously wide of the mark. Natural 
talk ina romantic play would be the vilest incon- 
gruity ; they know this at the Avenue, and do not 
bate us one jot of Dumas’ prolix dialogue, or a single 
naive “thee” or “thou.” Their vagaries of orthoépy 
give the thing an additional touch of romance. Dantés 
is sometimes Dantess, at others Dante. Mercedes is 
everything by turns, and always wrong. 


“Am I Apécides, or Apé-cides ? ” 


asked the Greek in the burlesque, bewildered about 
his quantities. Mercedes is now Mercédés, now Mer- 
cédés, now Mercédés. All this is as it should be— 
fine confused romanticism. Then the endless series of 
strange adventures, assignations, disguises! Nobody 
understands them. Why Monte Cristo should give 
a wayside inn-keeper a diamond instead of a little 
ready money; why he should meet his son (whom 
he doesn’t know) in the inn and hand him half a 
visiting card; why Noirtier should tell De Villefort 
to meet him at this inn “a month from to-day” ; 
why Noirtier should disguise himself as a Jew pedlar 
and as the editor of a “society” paper; who on 
earth Noirtier really is; who the Count de Mor- 
cerf is, and why each of the guests at his ball is 
masquerading as somebody else—all these things are 
unfathomable mysteries. 

But the judicious playgoer has no wish to fathom 
them. He takes them all as the orthodox elements of 
romantic melodrama, and believes in them as the 
people in Tacitus believed in the romantic crimes of 
their day, just because they passed the bounds of 
verisimilitude, quamvis fabulosa et immania vide- 
bantur. The very absurdities of the scenic arrange- 
ments at the Avenue heighten the romance. When 
Dantes escapes from his sack and swims to a rock 
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amid the dashing spray of a few tumblers of water, 
Mr. Charles Warner's portly form quite dwarfs the 
Chateau d'If, just as M. Perrichon dwarfed the Alps 
in the famous picture—a very big Perrichon and a 
very small Mont Blane. The critics, still misapplying 
their realistic standard, have jested at this. As if 
romance could bow to the ordinary laws of per- 
spective! This melodrama, I repeat, is vastly divert- 
ing: all the more diverting because the performers, 
as they should do, take the whole thing with perfect 
seriousness. Mr. Charles Warner is especially good 
as Monte Cristo, uttering the most extravagantly 
absurd speeches with an air of the deepest con- 
viction; and I do not believe that the “ creator” 
of the part at the Théadtre Historique, the famous 
Lacressonniére, can have done any better. 

Lacressonniére, by the way, also “created” the 
dual part of Lesurques-Dubose in The Lyons Mail, 
which Mr. Irving has revived at the Lyceum. No 
one with an ounce of romance in his composition 
should miss this really fine performance. People are 
for ever disputing about Mr. Irving's precise position 
as a tragic actor, but his primacy in romantic melo- 
drama is not to be questioned. Yet here again some 
critics have been led astray by failing to distinguish 
between realism and romance. Mr. Irving, they say, 
makes his villainous Dubose so entirely different 
a personage from his virtuous Lesurques that 
no one could possibly mistake—and it is upon 
such a mistake, of course, that the whole play 
turns—one man for the other. (I note that M. Vitu 
made precisely the same remark twenty years ago 
with respect to Lacressonniére.) Common-sense 
criticism of this kind is the merest irrelevance 
in romantic melodrama. Such a play as The Lyons 
Mail exists in order that the actor may display his 
virtuosity, his power of passing rapidly from one 
extremity of the histrionic gamut to the other. We 
are expected to gape at the skill with which the 
same man transforms himself from the saintly Le- 
surques into the fiendish Dubosc, and the greater 
the transformation, the greater the gape. The play- 
goer who cannot surrender his common-sense, and 
consent to turn orange-peel and water into wine by 
“making believe very much,” had better avoid 
romantic melodrama. 

He will be more at home at the Olympic, with 
The Lights o’' London, where he can pay to enjoy a 
realistic reproduction of a police station, the Regent's 
Canal, the Borough Market, and many other things 
which he can see outside the theatre for nothing. 
With Mr. G. R. Sims melodrama has “ swopped” ro- 
mance for realism, anda very poor exchange it is. But, 
fortunately, there is something of the old romantic 
leaven left, andtheleavensaves the play. The humours 
of Mr. Sims’s showman, Jarvis, are romantic humours, 
taken straight out of Dickens—Dickens in his fan- 
tastic Christmas story vein. “’Appy Dickens!” wrote 
Thackeray, in one of his letters to Aytoun. “But 
I love Pickwick and Crummles too much to abuse 
this great man. Aliquando bonus.” I love Showman 
Jarvis and Mrs. Jarvis too much to abuse the great 
Mr. Sims. He also is aliquando bonus—good now 
and then, and particularly good when, as is the 
case with the Jarvises, he deviates into romance. 


A. B. W. 





THE WEEK. 


—- + + 


Movepb by Proressor DIcey’s contemptuous re- 
ference to butchers and bakers, someone was at the 
pains the other day, with regrettable excess of zeal, 
to investigate the exact parentage and profession of 
the Irish members, in order to repel the insinuation 
that they were not “gentlemen.” It was found that 
there was only one butcher, and he gloried in the 
more aristocratic additional title of cattle-dealer. 
The misguided person—and he is a representative of 
too large a class—who thought that the term butcher 
was still a reproach in these liberal-minded days, 





ought to have been present in the PARNELL Commis- 
sion Court when Mr. Conpon, the member in ques- 
tion, was asked by the President as to his occupation. 
“ A buttcher and cattle-dayler, me lord,” was the reply, 
and his tone could not have been prouder had he called 
himself “ Duke of Connaught.” No, the Irish members 
are butchers or bakers, or little higher in the social 
seale, many of them; and few of them can boast of 
“that grand old name of gentleman,” worn so grace- 
fully by Mr. PARNELL and—PROFEsSSOR DICEY. 





MANY people must have read “The Essence of 
Parliament” in Punch to see what Topy had to say 
of the debate on the Religious Disabilities Bill. 
Curiously enough there was not a word on the 
subject. That particular Wednesday was a dies non 
to the observant Tosy, though it had no small interest 
for his fellow Members of Parliament. It is also a 
little strange that another writer in Punch should 
apparently suppose that Mr. GLADSTONE wrote the 
article in the Quarterly Review on “ Vaticanism,” 
instead of two pamphlets, one bearing that title, and 
the other called “ The Vatican Decrees.” 


Tue “Letters of S.G. O.” contain some quaint 
passages about Ireland. For instance: “Our com- 
mon-sense must surely teach us that police put in 
action by a home Government of Nationalist com- 
plexion is, if conceivable at all, likely to have but 
one end—i.e., open rebellion; the betrayed would 
rise against the betrayers. The faculty of misde- 
scribing the assumption of irrational power as 
common-sense was not confined to “S.G.0.” But 
open rebellion of the Nationalist population against 
the Nationalist Government is a vivacious idea 
which has somehow been overlooked in Unionist 
speeches. 

Tue first Japanese Parliament has got to work, 
and seems anxious to adopt as many democratic cus- 
toms as possible, probably including le shut-wp, as a 
distinguished Italian correspondent of ours calls the 
Closure. One member protested against the English 
usage of crying “Hear, hear.” This exclamation 
seems to have been adopted in the Japanese Parlia- 
ment, and the patriotic protestant evidently pre- 
ferred some ejaculation in his native language. It 
would be a kindly act on the part of Lorp SALIs- 
BURY to send a Commission to instruct the new 
Parliament in some other English habits. Lorp 
CRANBORNE, COLONEL SAUNDERSON, and Mr. WILLIAM 
JoHNsTON of Ballykilbeg, might give lessons re- 
spectively in statesmanship, playfulness, and digni- 
fied solemnity. 

No member of the new Italian Cabinet has had a 
more stirring or picturesque career than GIOVANNI 
NICOTERA, the Minister of the Interior. A Southerner 
by birth, he was exiled to Piedmont while quite 
a youth, in the days when every young Italian who 
proclaimed himself a patriot had his name entered 
on the official black-book. To be a patriot in those, 
the darkest days of modern Italy, was almost neces- 
sarily to be a conspirator. In 58 NICOTERA (a stout 
Mazzinian of course) was condemned to death for 
his share in Piscane’s expedition of Sapri. He es- 
caped the scaffold, but was sentenced to imprisonment 
for life. GARIBALD!I freed him, and he donned the 
Red Shirt then, and joined the “army of liberation ” 
in that strange romantic campaign which overthrew 
BomBaA and made VicroR EMMANUEL king of all 
Italy. NicoTERA is much more Monarchist than 
Republican in these days; a bold and somewhat 
fiery orator, and not a little imperious in manner. 
He is a handsome bearded man, with a profile which 
is slightly reminiscent of BOULANGER’S. 


“THE natural impatience of the poor” —we 
thank the Anti-Jacobin for teaching us that phrase. 
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The natural impatience of the poor leads to Jaco- 
binism and prompts (among other atrocities) the 
rebellion of the railway company’s servant against 
an eighteen-hours’ day. But there seems, too, to be 
some impatience on the other side—on the side which 
(for instance) rebels against Free Trade and condemns 
the Abolitionist triumph in America on the strength 
of two or three letters contributed to the Times by 
that paper’s special correspondent. And now the 
party of the everlasting “anti-” is impatient with 
Free Libraries. Mr. M. D. O'BRIEN in “A Plea for 
Liberty” objects to Free Libraries. They circulate 
too much fiction, he says. Now, in the first place, 
the man must surely possess an amazing amount of 
self-confidence who undertakes to tell the public 
how many novels it ought to read out of every 
hundred books. Or, to put it mildly, it must be 
a wonderful creature who can reconcile such dictation 
with laissez faire principles. 


Ir is undoubtedly true that the percentage of 
novel read in these libraries is very high. It 
fluctuates between 48 and 88 per cent. But who in 
the world is Mr. M. D. O'BRIEN that he should 
remain ignorant that nine-tenths of the population of 
these islands read novels in preference to any other 
form of literature? If this be a sin and a shame, let 
us have arguments to prove the inferiority of prose 
fiction to other forms of literature. A man who shall 
sit down and attack the novel is greatly wanted now- 
adays: but so bold a man cannot be found, Mean- 
while, the superior person who scolds a whole 
population for doing what he thinks wrong, but has 
not the pluck to attempt to prove wrong, is but a 
foolish exhibition. Even Mrs. PARTINGTON had the 
courage of her mop. 


But on this subject a few words from Mr. 
SMALLEY’'s “ London Letters” are worth quotation— 

“There is still (he says) in this country a considerable class of 
persons who are opposed to educating the masses. They prefer their 
masters should be ignorant. They tell you that if facilities for culture 
are given, they are not improved ; neither the facilities nor the masses. 
There are clergymen who think this attitude of opposition a useful one, 
and the Reverend Dan Greatorex, who dates from St. Paul’s Vicarage, 
Dock Street, London Docks, is one of them. He has been making a 
collection of statistics ; that also is an occupation in which this clerical 
mind finds pleasure.” 


Mr. GREATOREX anticipated Mr. M. D. O'BRIEN in 
discovering that the great majority of books issued 
from Free Libraries were works of fiction :— 

‘“‘ Mr. Greatorex, to whom the reading of fiction appears to be an 
abomination, divides all literature into two classes; or perhaps three : 
fiction and books of instruction are his two chief heads; the third 
being magazines. But though there are three, the antithesis is main- 
tained, and fiction is clearly not, to his mind, instructive. Or, to put 
it a little differently, al! books are books of instruction except novels. 
Even sermons seem to be classed as instructive.” 

But the curious thing is that nobody will stand up 
against the novel and risk dialectic. 


STYLE is a matter of temperament, no doubt; 
and Mr. WILLIAM MORRIS came near to admitting, 
the other day, that when he called the Oxford dons 
a set of sordid blackguards, he allowed bad temper 
to confuse his sense of the connotation of words. It 
is unfortunate that Mr. Morris, who has written 
good verse enough to be credited with some 
respect for his mother tongue, should be for 
ever flinging about specimens of coarse and _ ill- 
fitting English. In the Times of last Wednesday 
he tells us that we have allowed the lovely interior 
of Westminster Abbey “to be cluttered up with a 
huge mass of the ugliest and vilest undertaker’s 
masonry that can anywhere be seen,” and that we 
keep it “in a state of sordid dirt” (Mr. Morris is fond 
of the word “ sordid,” it would seem), “ which is dis- 
graceful both to the Government and the Chapter.” 
All this because Mr. Morris, as Secretary of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 








disapproves of the proposal for connecting with the 
Abbey church a new building designed to hold the 
monuments of distinguished men. It is quite pos- 
sible that this disapproval is just. But we would 
ask Mr. Morris if intemperate language of this 
kind strikes him as likely to conciliate public 
opinion. 





But let us allow for the moment that Mr. Morris's 
manners are incurable, and that in order to protect 
ancient buildings he may deface the Queen’s English 
to any extent he pleases. Still, we may submit, 
professing ourselves accessible to argument, that the 
hold which Westminster Abbey keeps upon the 
whole English-speaking race is due, in the first 
degree, to those monuments which Mr. Morris 
abuses. We grant the beauty of the Abbey church ; 
we grant that the monuments with which it is 
“cluttered” are ludicrously out of place, if we make 
the Abbey’s beauty our first consideration. But it 
has come to be believed that the memory of 
famous men is of higher importance. Rightly or 
wrongly, the Abbey holds our affections mainly be- 
cause it holds the dust of great Englishmen. If this 
be wrong— if it be absurd to rate the Abbey’s associa- 
tions above the Abbey itself—at any rate a nation 
cannot be vituperated out of its mistake. Let Mr. 
MorRISs reason with it instead. 


Ir the father of all such as write leaders 
and reviews be JoHN DRYDEN, then the father 
of those who produce personal intelligence is 
HoRACE WALPOLE—a fact which is apparent in 
the work of his principal spiritual descendant, 
N. P. Wituts. It was this literary light-weight 
who acclimatised personal gossip in America. Every- 
body knows his “Pencillings by the Way,” and 
the famous description of DisRAELI at LADY BLEss- 
INGTON’S ; but it has been left to Mrs. E. M. HUTCHIN- 
son to turn over for the present generation the 
leaves of his weekly paper, the Corsair, which began 
in 1839, and had a short but brilliant career. Among 
much gossip that Mrs. HUTCHINSON extracts regard- 
ing English people—the Queen, the DUKE OF WEL- 
LINGTON, PALMERSTON, DICKENS, and others—there 
is, perhaps, nothing more interesting than the 
announcement that Mr. W. M. THACKERAY had been 
engaged as Paris correspondent of the Corsair. 
His contributions, consisting of letters from Paris, 
London, Pekin, St. Petersburg, etc., are now known 
to all the world as “ The Paris Sketch-Book.” 


“THE Concrete Unknowable” is the latest new 
phrase ; and of all modern novelists, Mrs. W. D. FisH 
roundly declares, regardless of the bull, that Mr. 
GEORGE MEREDITH has attained to the greatest 
knowledge of this mystery. As far as we can make 
out, “ The Concrete Unknowable” exists in each sex: 
women are the concrete unknowable for men, and 
men for women ; no man can ever truly realise what 
it is to be a woman, and vice versa. “The mystery 
of sex” has hitherto been the accepted phrase; but 
there is no reason why it should not be improved 
upon, and to some ears “The Concrete Unknow- 
able” will doubtless recommend itself; but will it 
stand the wear and tear of use, like “ The Great Un- 
washed,” “The Upper Lapsed Masses,” or “The 
Submerged Tenth ” ? 


Who that is possessed of a hundred books—good, 
bad, or indifferent—has not at least one TAUCHNITZ 
reprint among them? And who ever returned from 
a first visit to the Continent without half a dozen of 
the neat white books in his pockets and portman- 
teaus. There are no books pleasanter to read or to 
handle: Rossetti preferred the TAUCHNITZ edition 
of his poems to any of the English ones. We have 
nothing exactly like these books in England. The 
only series at all approaching them in this country 
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in charm and convenience is CASSELL’s “ National 
Library "—the threepenny edition, not the sixpenny 
one, which is ugly. The uniqueness of the TAucH- 
NITZ books is so generally recognised that there is 
a regular demand for the series in second-hand 
shops in all the cities of Britain, and the price 
is invariably sixpence. But the trade in TAUCHNITZES 
is threatened, if not doomed. Messrs. LONGMANs, 
GREEN & Co., in a letter to the Publisher's Circular, 
point out, what everybody knows, that these works 
are published with copyright for Continental circula- 
tion only, adding, what has not been generally 
understood—or rather, what has been generally 
ignored—hitherto, that second-hand booksellers in 
buying and selling these books are rendering them- 
selves liable to penalties under the Copyright Act. 
As long as travellers are permitted to bring a certain 
number of these contraband books into England as 
personal property, it will be very difficult to stop the 
second-hand trade in them. 


FOLK-LORE within recent years has much enlarged 
the scope of ethnology and archwology. Everything 
relating to these subjects is studied with far greater 
interest and to much greater profit than was the 
case when they were cultivated in a languid, half- 
believing, half-sceptical spirit of romance rather 
than of reason. Mr. C. G. LELAND approaches 
“the old faith,” as the Italians call witchcraft, 
in the modern scientific spirit, believing that 
there is nothing whatever in the past relating 
to the influences which have swayed man, however 
strange, eccentric, superstitious, or even repulsive 
they may seem, which is not of great and constantly 
increasing value. His new book, “Gypsy Sorcery and 
Fortune-telling’” (UNWIN), contains a collection of 
the customs, usages, and ceremonies current among 
gypsies as regards fortune-telling, witch-doctoring, 
love-philtering, and other sorcery, taken either from 
books as yet very little known to the English reader, 
or from personal experiences. The book is copiously 
illustrated by the author. 


“Ir there had been no BosweELL, but only a 
BowDLER, it is likely that by this time there would 
be no JoHNson.” Into that epigrammatic sentence 
Mr. WALTER LEWIN has compressed the sense of his 
paper on “ Bowdlerised Biography” in the current 
Forum. The fault of Mr. Frovupe's life of CARLYLE 
was not, as his enemies say, that it was too full, 
but that it was not fullenough. The spots on the sun 
are characteristic, and must be given. The man who 
parted with his shadow became its slave and victim. 
Dr. Jekyll divided the good from the evil in his 
nature, and, as a consequence, succumbed to the 
evil. HAWTHORNE’S Aylmer tried to give perfection 
to his bride, and learned too late that a necessary 
part of her perfection was the very birth-mark 
which he had deemed a flaw. Mr. Lewin advises 
biographers to remember that if only “ the whole” 
be stated truly, any man whose life is worth writing 
will endure the test. 


A BOOK written in English by Danes, printed in 
Copenhagen, and published in London, is something 
of a curiosity. “ Denmark” (HEINEMANN), edited by 
H. WEITEMEYER, is such a book. It is dedicated to 
the PRINCESS OF WALES, and is intended to give the 
English people a picture of the Danes drawn by 
themselves. : 


To the “ Historic Towns” series has been added 
“New York” (LONGMANS), by Mr. THEODORE Rovs- 
WELL, author of “The Winning of the West.” 
Other contributions to historical literature are, the 
fourth volume of the “History of Canada” (Tris- 
NER), by Dr. WILLIAM KINGSFORD, and “ The Drama 
of Empire” (KEGAN PavL), by Mr. W. MARSHAM 
ADAMS, author of “Zenobia: a Tragedy.” 








Messrs. SAMPSON Low & Co. have added another 
to their large and increasing collection of American 
novels. It is in one volume, written by Mr. ALBION 
W. TouRGEE, and entitled “ Murvale Eastman: 
Christian Socialist.” Other one volume novels of 
the week are “A Royal Physician” (UNWIN), by 
VireiniA W. Jownson, and “Too Apt a Pupil” 
(BLACKWOOD), by RoBERT CLELAND, the brother of 
the Professor of Anatomy in Glasgow University. 
In two volumes we have “Prince of the Glades” 
(METHUEN), by HANNAH LYNCH: and in three,“ A 
Bolt from the Blue” (SAmMpson Low), by Scorr 
GRAHAM, and “Janet” (Hurst & BLACKETT), by 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


SoME of our “literary agents” ought to send 
their price-list to PROFESSOR MAsson of Edinburgh. 
He speaks in his new edition of De Quincey of £200 
as the noblest income made by those who write for 
the literary journals. That price-list will undeceive 
him. He will learn from it what many writers of 
repute charge for one article, or two hours’ work (for 
authors, like cabmen, can be engaged by the piece or 
by the hour), and that high-class journalism has 
become a lucrative calling. There are many persons 
who would like to see that price-list, and so we 
had better add here that they need not write for it 
unless they are editors. It is private and con- 
fidential, and even the authors whose price is given 
in it are not allowed to look. Doubtless they would 
like to know what their fellow-writers charge per 
thousand words. 


Miss KATE GREENAWAY, for the first time in her 
life, has consented to an exhibition. The walls of 
the Fine Art Society's rooms are hung with her 
dainty studies. With all her grace, Miss GREEN- 
AWAY is a caricaturist; her works illustrations 
of a nursery Punch. Her technique is that of the 
old “tinted drawings.” Her quaint and delicious 
outlines are drawn with crow-quill and then washed 
over with a colour. They are before all things 
decorative. Her object is rarely to produce a picture, 
but rather to ornament a page. In this she resem- 
bles the Japanese artists; but it is curious to com- 
pare her trim little figures, always drawn in their 
natural relation to the ground-line, with the figures 
of the Oriental decorators, drawn upside down, or 
at any angle, the only object being to embellish 
the sheet on which they appear. Sometimes Miss 
GREENAWAY goes farther, and gives us drawings 
ambitious in composition, and taxing the full strength 
of her colour-box. But in these again she is essen- 
tially decorative. The subjects are nearly always 
processionally treated—the drawings look like de- 
signs for friezes for a doll’s house. Refinement of 
outline and extreme simplicity are Miss GREENAWAY’S 
great charms. Her work is absolutely original, and, 
in its way, quite unapproached. She is Sergeant- 
Painter to King Baby ; and, like other Court officials, 
wears the dress of a more monarchical era. 


IN his deeply interesting and instructive letter in 
Wednesday's Times upon Hindu reaction against 
Western innovations, Sir GEORGE BIRDWOOD says, 
or is made to say, that mighty changes in India are 
predicted for 1895, when the sun shall be in Aquarius 
and Jupiter in Aries. It is curious that Jupiter will 
not be in Aries at all during the year in question. Is 
1895 a misprint for 1893, or has some mistake been 
committed in according the Hindoo chronology with 
the European ? 


Mr. RIDER HAGGARD’S many friends in this country 
will learn with deep regret the heavy bereavement 
which has befallen him in the death of his only son. 
Mr. HAGGARD and his wife are now on their way to 
Mexico, where the novelist has gone in search of 
material for another story, anc it is sad to think that 
they will learn at a great distance from England of 
the heavy loss that has fallen upon them. 
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THE OUTLOOK IN ITALY. 


Rome, February 4th, 1891. 


REMEMBER reading in Mr. Gladstone’s financial 

statement for 1860 the following words: “ It 
will be requisite that the Custom House officers be 
in a position to give immediate effect to this Resolu- 
tion (as to the levying of a duty of 6s. per ewt. on 
chicory), and I therefore hand the Resolution to you, 
Mr. Massey, at once, before proceeding. . . .” 
What was the exact nature of this document that 
Mr. Gladstone handed to Mr. Massey? The general 
belief in Italy has been that it was an order by 
which Mr. Gladstone, on his own authority as 
Minister, empowered the Custom House officers to 
enforce the payment of this duty from the moment 
of its being proposed, subject to reimbursement 
to such as should have paid, in the event of the 
House refusing to pass the measure. This arrange- 
ment has been adopted by us, subject to some slight 
alteration. Whenever the Finance Minister pro- 
poses a new tax or an increase of some existing one, 
he submits a measure to which we apply the term 
Catenaccio (literally, padlock), a designation used, I 
believe, in Belgium, and by which he does not ask 
that the imposition or the increase of duty should 
be voted and ratified, but only that the Custom 
House officers should be authorised from that 
moment to enforce its payment, subject to no reim- 
bursement, should Parliament decide in the course 
of two or three months to ratify that imposition or 
increase, to those from whom it might have been ex- 
acted. As our mode of procedure does not permit of 
a measure’s being carried through in less than a 
week, and as those who deal in the goods upon which 
the duty is to be imposed would thus have time to 
“do” the State out of many millions, we permit the 
Finance Minister to anticipate the passing of the 
Catenaccio Bill, and himself to issue the order which 
he asks the Chamber to ratify; for hitherto there 
has never been any opposition raised against the 
Catenaccio, which has always been run through 
quickly. I have explained all this so carefully only 
that you may be in a position to understand what 
happened here on the 31st January; and also indeed 
in the hope that some reader of THE SPEAKER may 
inform me whether we have rightly interpreted the 
English procedure, a fact as to which I have some 
doubt. 

I told you in my last letter that Signor Grimaldi 
had proposed several taxes in his financial statement 
of January 30th. I did not specify them, but I 
must now mention one or two. He proposed that 
the tax upon the fabrication and importation of 
alcohol should be brought up from 120 franes to 
160 frances; two years ago it stood at 180 franes. 
He proposed also increases in the taxes on alcoholic 
products, on heavy oils of various qualities, and on 
oleaginous grain. The sooner to have this increased 
taxation enforced, he brought forward the Catenaccio ; 
and, without waiting for it to be passed, gave orders 
to the Custom House officers to exact payment. The 
measure was handed over for consideration to the 
Budget Committee, which reported on it on the 
29th. It accepted the measure, subject to this altera- 
tion that the provisional enforcement of the increased 
taxation, which prejudiced in no way the decision of 
the Chamber, should last only till the 31st of March, 
and not, as the Minister asked, till the 31st of May. 
The discussion commenced on the 30th of January. 
Signor Luzalsi, a man of great talent, and Chairman 
of the Committee, had expressly declared in his 
report that whilst favourable to the ratifying of 
this Catenaccio Bill, the Committee had not examined 
into, and desired at this stage to express no opinion 
on, the actual question as to whether the imposition 
and increase of taxes should be agreed to. The 
discussion, which began on the 30th, did not run as 
smoothly as usual. Many objections were raised, 
the principal one being that the electors had been 
promised that taxes should neither be imposed nor 





increased in order to make up the deficit, and that 
now taxes were the first thing to be proposed : this 
was to forget somewhat too quickly. Towards the 
end of the sitting, a member—whose name I won't 
mention, for it was myself—opposed the measure in 
a somewhat spirited speech, in the course of which 
he reminded Signor Crispi, amongst other things, of 
what he used to reproach the Minghetti Ministry 
with in 1876. He used to reproach it with making 
what he called a merely numerical Budget and not 
an economical Budget. “Now you yourself,” con- 
tinued the speaker, “have produced that merely 
numerical Budget in making your economical 
one.” 

These words, pronounced in tones of biting irony, 
annoyed Signor Crispi greatly, as was but natural. 
At the close of the sitting of the 3lst he rose to 
answer the speaker who had given utterance to them. 
He had desired, I think, to attack him exclusively, 
but not having complete command over himself, his 
tongue ran away with him. He was carried en into 
saying that he could easily prove that the country 
was in a much worse condition in 1876 than at pre- 
sent were he not restrained by respect for the grave ; 
that at that time the policy of the Government was 
servile to other countries. . . . Upon this cries 
rang forth from every quarter, and an indescribable 
tumult arose in the Chamber. I have seen none 
more remarkable since it first met in Rome. The 
speaker directly attacked asked to be heard, and on 
withdrawing in accordance with the request of his 
friends, remarked amidst loud applause that it was 
superfluous to reply to sucha Minister. The Marquis 
de Rudini, the leader of that portion of the Right 
which had drawn near to the Ministry, became 
greatly excited, and, gesticulating wildly, abused and 
scolded Signor Crispi until eventually carried off by 
his friends. Signor Finali, Minister of Public Works, 
who had been a member of the Government of 1876, 
rose from the Ministerial bench and went out amidst 
loud cheers; and when another member stood up to 
declare that it was not to the law he objected, but to 
hearing his friends insulted, the applause seemed as 
though it would never come to an end. Signor 
Crispi, standing up, his face pale,,asked to be heard. 
Silence was maintained for a few minutes, and he 
began to excuse himself: he had not wished, he said, 
to be offensive to Signor Minghetti and his friends; 
he had, he reminded them, pronounced a panegyric 
upon that statesman—a duty which he had under- 
taken with pleasure—at the invitation of the very 
speaker who had been attacking him. He was not 
allowed to proceed further. Members were deter- 
mined to vote against him and at once; and as the 
Speaker did not bring the sitting to a close as he 
might have done, an order of the day favourable to 
the Ministry was put to the vote. A hundred and 
eighty-six voted against, and a hundred and twenty- 
three for. The Ministry was thus in a minority of 
sixty-three. Signor Crispi asked the Chamber to 
adjourn, and left to submit his report to the King 
and give in his resignation; and Signor Grimaldi 
announced that he was about to telegraph to the 
Custom House authorities not to enforce the increased 
taxes. 

It was a striking scene, this fall of Signor Crispi, 
the man whose power seemed so secure and so likely 
to last. But if the actual fall was a sudden one, 
the causes had been growing. Had it not been for 
his unlucky remark, the Catenaccio Bill would have 
been voted on the 3lst by a very small majority; 
but in another fortnight he would have been over- 
thrown by a vote on one of the other Bills which 
he had proposed, or else by a vote of want 
of confidence. His Government was on its last 
legs. 

We have entered upon a policy which it is 
difficult to abandon and impossible to maintain. 
But we are in a contented frame of mind, and 
must only have confidence in what we call lo 
stellone d'Italia. 

BoNGHI. 
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BESIDE THE BEE-HIVES. 





( N the outskirts of the village of Gantick stand 

two small, semi-detached cottages, coloured 
with the same pale yellow wash, their front gardens 
descending to the high-road in parallel lines, their 
back gardens (which are somewhat longer) climbing 
to a little wood of secular elms, traditionally as- 
serted to be the remnant of a mighty forest. The 
party hedge is heightened by a thick screen of 
white-thorn on which the buds were just showing 
pink when I took up my lodging in the left-hand 
cottage (the 10th of May by my diary); and at the 
end of it are two small summer-houses, set back to 
back, their dilapidated sides and roofs bound to- 
gether by clematis. 

The night of my arrival, my landlady asked me 
to make the least possible noise in unpacking my 
portmanteau, because there was trouble next door, 
and the partitions were thin. Our neighbour's wife 
was down with inflammation, she explained—in- 
flammation of the lungs, as I learnt by a question or 
two. It was a bad case. She was a wisht, ailing 
soul to begin with. Also the owls in the wood above 
had been hooting loudly, for nights past: and yester- 
day a hedge-sparrow lit on the sill of the sick-room 
window,—two sure tokens of approaching death. 
The sick woman was being nursed by her elder 
sister, who had lived in the house for two years, and 
practically taken charge of it. “Better the man 
had married she,” my landlady added, somewhat un- 
feelingly. 

I saw the man in his garden early next morning: 
a tall fellow, hardly yet on the wrong side of thirty, 
dressed in loose-fitting tweed coat and corduroys. 
A row of bee-hives stood along his side of the party 
wall, and he had taken the farthest one, which was 
empty, off its stand, and was rubbing it on the 
inside with a handful of elder-flower buds, by way 
of preparation for a new swarm. Even from my 
bed-room window I remarked, as he turned his head 
occasionally, that he was singularly handsome. His 
movements were those of a lazy man in a hurry, 
though there seemed no reason for hurry in his task. 
But when it was done, and the hive replaced, his 
behaviour began to be so eccentric that I paused in 
the midst of my shaving, to watch. 

He passed slowly down the line of bee-hives, 
halting beside each in turn, and bending his head 
down close to the orifice with the exact action of a 
man whispering a secret into another's ear. I be- 
lieve he kept this attitude for a couple of minutes 
beside each hive—there were eight, besides the empty 
one. At the end of the row he lifted his head, 
straightened his shoulders, and cast a glance up at 
my window, where I kept well out of sight. A 
minute after, he entered his house by the back door, 
and did not reappear. 

At breakfast I asked my landlady if our neigh- 
bour were wrong in his head at all. She looked 
astonished, and answered, “ No: he was a do-nothing 
fellow—unless you counted it hard work to drive a 
carrier’s van thrice a week into Tregarrick, and 
home the same night. But he kept very steady, 
and had a name for good nature.” 

Next day the man was in his garden at the same 
hour, and repeated the performance. Throughout 
the following night I was kept awake by a series of 
monotonous groans that reached me through the 
partition, and the murmur of voices speaking at 
intervals. It was horrible to lie within a few inches 
of the sick woman's head, to listen to her agony and 
be unable to help, unable even to see. Towards six 
in the morning, in bright daylight, I dropped off to 
sleep at last. 

Two hours later the sound of voices came in at 
the open window and awoke me. I looked out into 
my neighbour's garden. He was standing, half-way 
up the path, in the sunshine, and engaged in a 
suppressed but furious altercation with a thin 
woman, somewhat above middle height. Both wore 














thick green veils over their faces and thick gloves 
on their hands. The woman carried a rusty tea- 
tray. 

The man stood against her, motioning her back 
towards the house. I caught a sentence—* It'll be 
the death of her ;" and the woman glanced back over 
her shoulder towards the window of the sick-room. 
She seemed about to reply, but shrugged her 
shoulders instead, and went back into the house, 
carrying her tray. The man turned on his heel, 
walked hurriedly up the garden, and scrambled over 
its hedge into the wood. His veil and thick gloves 
were explained a couple of hours later, when | 
looked into the garden again and saw him hiving 
a swarm of bees that he had captured, the first of 
the season. 

That same afternoon, about four o'clock, | 
observed that every window in the next house 
stood wide open. My landlady was out in the 
garden, “ picking in” her week’s washing from the 
thorn hedge where it had been suspended to dry; 
and I called her attention to this new freak of our 
neighbours. 

“Ah, then, the poor: soul must be nigh to her 
end,” said she. “That's done to give her an easy 
death.” 

The woman died at half-past seven. And next 
morning her husband hung a scrap of black crape to 
each of the bee-hives. 

She was buried on Sunday afternoon. From be- 
hind the drawn blinds of my sitting-room window 
I saw the funeral leave the house and move down 
the front garden to the high-road—the heads of the 
mourners, each with a white handkerchief pressed 
to its nose, appearing above the wall like the top of 
a procession in some Assyrian sculpture. The hus- 
band wore a ridiculously tall hat, and a hat-band 
with long tails. The whole affair had the appear- 
ance of an hysterical outrage on the afternoon sun- 
shine. At the foot of the garden they struck up a 
“ burying tune,” and passed down the road, shouting 
it with all their lungs. 

I caught up a book and rushed out into the back 
garden for fresh air. Even out of doors it was insuf- 
ferably hot, and soon I flung myself down on the bench 


- within the summer-house and set myself to read. A 


plank behind me had started, and after a while the 
edge of it began to gall my shoulders as I leant back. 
I tried once or twice to push it into its place, without 
success, and then, in a moment of irritation, gave it 
a tug. It came away in my hand, and something 
rolled out on the bench before me, and broke in two. 

I picked it up. It was a lump of dough, rudely 
moulded to the shape of a woman, with a rusty 
brass-headed nail stuck through the breast. Around 
the body was tied a lock of fine light-brown hair— 
a woman's, by its length. 

After a careful examination, I untied the lock of 
hair, put the doll back in its place behind the plank, 
and returned to the house: for I had a question or 
two to put to my landlady. 

“Was the dead woman at all like her elder 
sister?” I asked. “Was she black-haired, for in- 
stance ?” 

“No,” answered my landlady; “ she was shorter 
and much fairer. You might almost call her a light- 
haired woman.” 

I hoped she would pardon me for changing the 
subject abruptly and asking an apparently ridiculous 
question, but, would she call a man mad if she found 
him whispering secrets into a bee-hive ? 

My landlady promptly replied that, on the con- 
trary, she would think him extremely sensible; for 
that, unless bees were told of all that was happening 
in the household to which they belonged, they might 
consider themselves neglected, and leave the place in 
wrath. She asserted this to be a notorious fact. 

“T have one more question,” I said. “ Suppose 
that you found in your garden a lock of hair—a 
lock such as this, for instance—what would you do 
with it?” 

She looked at it, and caught her breath sharply. 
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“I’m no meddler,” she said at last; “I should 
burn it.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because if ’twas left about, the birds might use 
it for their nests, and weave it in so tight that the 
owner couldn't rise on Judgment day.” 

So I burned the lock of hair in her presence; 
because I wanted its owner to rise on Judgment day 
and state a case which, after all, was no affair of 
mine. Q. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR.’ 





THE RELATION OF ART TO IMMORALITY. 


Srr,—I am quite incapable, even after your reviewer's last 
letter, of measuring his social distinction with the foot rule he 
suggests. Why should I, without specific information on the sub- 
ject, assume that a gentleman of his dimensions does not habitually 
dine in a room capable of accommodating “‘one of Raphael’s 
cartoons?” But your reviewer has not done me the honour of 
taking me quite seriously; the reason evidently being that 
I belong, forsooth, to that bourgeoisie which has only its dull, 
solid, unpicturesque virtues wherewithal to bless itself. There- 
fore, he executes a few of his clever literary flourishes and 
considers it answering a fool according to his folly. I can see 
him elevating his eyebrows as he mutters his Que voulez vous ? 

I have only in this brief rejoinder to submit the following 
points. First, your reviewer’s conception of realism does not 
appear to be quite clear. I was under the impression that 
the photograph was not realistic enough; that the camera was a 
sort of one-eyed artistic reporter which left out of its account 
the spiritual element in its field of vision. But I do know 
that a work of art must be something more than realistic and 
well executed; to satisfy the very modern school it must also be 
unclean. Your reviewer has let us know that he considers 
the original form of Shelley’s Islam the more artistic. 

Secondly, your reviewer takes up the astonishing position 
that the degradation of man’s body and soul is a part of 
the same cosmic esthetic law which makes the decay of the leaf 
“a harmony in gold and searlet.” With him, barring our crude 
inherited ideas, a human being can no more be naked and 
ashamed than can an ash tree. There is no arguing against 
such a position. One may say that a charge of indecency is 
based upon a primary moral intuition; but it would be open to 
your reviewer to retori that though the exhibition might not give 
zest to his dinner, its decency or indecency was after all only a 
matter of taste. 

Lastly, your reviewer with a louder note of triumph than I 
think the facts warrant, points to the superiority of the Paris 
Salon to our own Academy Exhibition; leaving us to infer, else 
there were no point in his remark, that the superiority of 
the French artist is due to the cireumstance that they go 
foraging for their motifs in the cloacal of human nature. The 
Salon contains much besides; but this is the element which, in 
the estimation of your reviewer, gives to it its piquant artistic 
flavouring. Well, we have recently had an exhibition consisting 
of nothing but this flavouring, and it is satisfactory to know 
that the French and English people alike repudiated the obscene 
display. For M. Jules Claretie, the very eminent Parisian 
critic, claimed for his countrymen not only equal, but superior 
virtue to that of the English. The Parisians turned their back 
upon the Rabelaisian Gallery, saying nothing. They treated it 
with the neglect it merited. The English, on the contrary, 
denounced and prosecuted its promoters, and, adds M. Claretie, 
went in numbers to view the pictures. “Twas a palpable hit, 
there is no denying it. But it is a matter of great regret to find 
principles advanced in the columns of THE SPEAKER which, if 
allowed, would amply justify the exhibition.—I am, yours truly, 

WILLIAM PIERCE. 





“ EDINBURGH.” 


Dear Srr,—In the review of “ Royal Edinburgh,” in your 
issue of Saturday last, the old name—*“ Castrum Puellarum ”— 
of Edinburgh is referred to, and Buchanan’s explanation of its 
use seems to be accepted by you. 

However, another explanation of the origin of this name may 
be put forward. When, in the eleventh century, the Celtic 
kings of Scotland removed their residence from Dunfermline to 
Edinburgh, the name of the latter city, among the Saxons of the 
Lothians, was the same then as now. But as the first of the 
Celtic kings, along with their court and attendants, used the 
Celtic tongue, they modified the name Edinburgh by translat- 
ing it into the Celtic or Gaelie—Dunedin, the dun or hill-fort of 
Edin. But whom did the term Edin represent to these Celts ? 
Was it Edwin, the great Saxon king of Northumbria, or was it 
not rather Aidan, the great Culdee saint and apostle under 
whom the Culdee missionaries from Iona brought the North- 
umbrians to Christianity in the seventh century? If Aidan 








stood to the Celts in this light, they might put m before Aidan- 
burgh, and make it Maidanburgh, just as they did in the name 
Kilmadan or Kilmodan, in Argyleshire, i.e, “my Aidan’s 
Church,” or, as in St. Modan’s Chapel, a part of the ruined 
Abbey of Dryburgh, which also means “my Aidan Chapel.” 
Maidanburgh is practically to appearance and sound “ Maiden’s 
burgh,” or in Latin, “Castrum Puellarum.” It is a striking 
fact that there was another Dunedin, near Lauder, in Berwick- 
shire, which is believed to have been a broch, and the great 
broch near Dunse, in the Lammermoors of Berwickshire, bears 
the name of Edin’s hold, the Celtie equivalent of which is 
Dunedin. Might not these three Dunedins have all been brochs, 
erected by the Celtic missionaries brought from Iona? From 
the minute account given by Bede, in his Life of St. Cuthbert, 
of the one-storied broch built by that saint in Holy Island, or 
Lindisfarne, it is evident that a broch was a novelty to the 
Northumbrians of that age. Is Aidan’s connection with the 
Dunedins not worthy of consideration ? 
A Borper Scor. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, February 13th, 1891. 


T is no doubt very difficult to help sneering at 

poets and authors whilst they are alive. They 

expose themselves in such a variety of ways. But 
when they are dead they make a pretty show. 


This reflection is forced upon you if you visit the 
Exhibition strangely called “of the Royal House of 
Guelph” (as so many people are now wisely doing), for 
the chief interest of that exhibition is not derived 
from the Hanover stem or any of its branches, but 
from a large collection of portraits of those whom 
Thackeray was wont disrespectfully to describe as 
“littery gents.” 


In the south gallery alone there are upwards of 
fifty pictures of poets and playwrights and novelists. 
Your first glance round this room when you step 
into it affords a strange sensation. It is peopled with 
familiar faces, and in an instant becomes crowded 
with intimate delights. The world you do not 
know is outside in Regent’s Street; in here you 
are at home. In a few moments your eye has 
rested on Pope, Sterne, Johnson, Goldsmith, Scott, 
Cowper, and Lamb—all marvels, it may be, but 
mysteries, none. They can never puzzle us or 
Weary us or disappoint us. We know them as 
we shall never know our neighbours; for have we 
not read their lives, their letters, their books? The 
seven men we have named, if we throw in their 
lives and letters, muster one hundred and sixty-seven 
volumes between them. This gives one something to 
goupon. Weare not left at the mercy of the painter. 
We peruse the lineaments, scrutinise the counten- 
ances of our favourite authors, as they have been 
depicted for us by contemporary artists, with eager 
eyes but easy minds. If we do not like the face, we 
condemn the painter. If he had read his sitter’s 
books as we have, he would (so we say) have put 
more of them into his picture. 


But for the most part the portraits are satis- 
factory. Goldsmith’s ugly face seems to ask, “ Can 
you love me?”—of all questions the easiest to answer 
when he asks it. No child would be tempted by 
Sterne’s strange smile to pluck his gown to ask to be 
a partaker of what is obviously unholy mirth. I feel 
more certain of my company when alone with Sir 
Joshua’s Johnson than I am ever able to be in the 
society of living moralists; whilst to gaze into the 
luminous depths of Sir Walter’s eye in Raeburn’s pic- 
ture ought to be enough to turn an acrid quack into 
a warm-hearted human being. To move about among 
such pictures realises the young enthusiast’s concep- 
tions of what an afternoon-party or salon ought to be, 
but is not, never was, and never can be. Each new 
face, instead of freezing, feeds the flow of fancy, and 
dips afresh into the storehouse of pleasant memory. 
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There is not much to be gained by gazing at the 


canvas labelled “ Swift.” The Dean is as heavy and 
uninteresting here as in his dusky lair in the 
Bodleian. Very different is Kneller’s Pope. Any- 
one who is sufficiently ill-disposed and ungrateful 
to quarrel with Pope ought to spend at least 
ten minutes before No. 204 in this south gallery. 
Prints of the picture are to be seen on all hands, but 
its expression of well-nigh intolerable bodily pain 
and exquisite sensibility is only rightly to be felt in 
the painting itself, which is in admirable condition. 
To abuse Pope before studying this picture, is to 
speak evil of a stranger; to do so afterwards would 
be to stab the wounded. 


Close by Pope is another celebrated picture, Sir 
Joshua’s Goldsmith; and not far off is Raeburn’s 
Scott. Each is worth a king’s ransom. Romney's 
Cowper with the nightcap proves not to be so mad 
in reality as the almost too familiar prints make it 
out to be. It cannot, however, compare with Kneller’s 
Pope in the power of exciting compassion for in- 
firmity. 


These are all great names; but if you would 
enjoy to the uttermost such a collection of pictures 
as the one we are referring to, and taste all its 
humours, you must cast off the high-mightiness. of 
the modern critic, who is for ever protesting that 
only the Best is good enough for him, and is happiest 
when he is swearing he never heard of Whitehead, 
either Paul or William, or read a line of Pye. 
Taste no doubt does improve. It grows severer. 
This is quite right. The Best things come to the 
light and stay there, whilst the things not quite so 
good blink in the shade, and the wholly bad get 
swallowed in oblivion. Shadwell was not so big 
a fool as Dryden would have us believe, Welsted is 
not treated fairly in the “ Dunciad;” yet Shadwell 
and Welsted are now gone, utterly and for ever. 
It takes a good long time to kill a poet, to kick 
him out of all the anthologies and collections. It is 
amazing how they stick; but if they are really bad, 
go eventually they must. 


It is interesting to compare Campbell's “ Speci- 
mens of the British Poets,” published in seven volumes 
in 1819, with the four volumes published in 1880, 
under the general superintendence of Mr. Humphry 
Ward. The increasingly severe taste of the public 
is made very plain by the comparison. Campbell 
was himself a poet, and certainly need not fear 
comparison with the numerous persons who assisted 
Mr. Ward; but he was animated by the easy 
eighteenth-century morals, which thought no evil, 
and accordingly he made his selection from the 
poets in much the same spirit as Dr. Johnson before 
him had written their Lives, without much minding 
their merit. 


You will find many poets in Campbell for whom 
you will look in vain in Ward. Who was James 
Merrick, and who Cuthbert Shaw? Goldsmith is 
hitched in between Lord Chesterfield and Whitehead 
—Paul, not William. Burns's merits are certainly 
not concealed by Bamfylde’s, who precedes, or ob- 
literated by Mason's, who follows him. 


It must not be supposed that the author of “Ye 
Mariners of England” and “The Battle of the 
Baltic” thought much of Merrick or believed in 
Bamfylde; but there the fellows were; they had 
been (possibly) read in their day, the copyright had 
expired, why should they be denied a narrow plot 
whereon to exercise for the last time their spavined 
muse? Of many of his crew of poets, Campbell 
writes half humorously, half apologetically. To read 
them all through would, he admits, be impossible, 
but a line here or there is not so bad. Mr. Ward's 
posse of critics do not write in the least like this. 








Their four volumes might be the Kingdom of Heaven, 
so hard have they made it for a bad poet to enter 
therein. 


As Campbell's “ Specimens,” once the joy of many 
households, are now obsolete, it may be taken for 
granted that the boys and girls of to-day henceforth 
and for ever will never so much as hear the names of 
Weekes, of Bramston, of Meston, of Welsted (save in 
Pope), of Isaac Hawkins Browne (unless they are in 
love with Tobacco—* Criticks avaunt ! Tobacco is my 
theme”), of Edward Lovibond and William Hayward 
Roberts. They are gone, and I cannot add with 
Mark Antony that they are good, being gone. Present 
or absent (save the aforesaid Browne) they are bad. 
Why then should they cumber the ground ? 


Still, for the purpose of visiting the Guelph 
Exhibition, and for other purposes as commendable, 
it is a good thing to be a little interested in bad poets. 
They are always turning up one way or another; 
and however bad their poetry may have been, their 
lives are often at least as interesting as those of 
their betters. The mightiest poet that ever lived 
could never, I am sure, have got more drunk than 
Cuthbert Shaw used to do, or died more miserably 
than George Sewell. 


Besides which, historically the bad and the good 
are so mixed together that, as the sentimental 
chambermaid at the Hollytree Inn cried out, “It’s 
a shame to part them.” For example, in this Guelph 
Exhibition there are portraits of four Laureates— 
Colley Cibber, who succeeded Eusden ; Whitehead 
(William, not Paul), who succeeded Cibber ; Southey, 
who succeeded Pye; and Wordsworth, who suc- 
ceeded Southey. There are also portraits of Gray 
and Rogers, who actually refused the Bays; of Scott, 
who might have had them for the lifting of his 
hand; and of Mason, who lifted both hands, but 
did not get what Gray refused and Whitehead 
accepted. 


Here are grouped together names ascending 
high as heaven and descending ad inferos. Words- 
worth and Gray, Cibber and Whitehead! Cibber, 
perhaps, is the low-water mark of British poetry. 
Campbell gives but one specimen of this Laureate’s 
muse. It is called “ The Blind Boy” :— 

“O say! what is that thing call’d light 
Which I must ne’er enjoy ? 
What are the blessings of the sight ? 
Oh, tell your poor blind boy.” 


The remaining four stanzas are of equal demerit; 
and the whole poem supports the paradox I have 
heard maintained by a whimsical fellow, that the 
prose of poets is always better than their poetry ; 
for what can be more entertaining than Cibber’s 
“ Apology "—the only book about actors and actresses 
of which one never tires? Certainly, were I to be shut 
up for a wet afternoon “at some lone alehouse on 
the Berkshire moors,” and saw but a single book in 
the parlour, I should be happier if on examination it 
proved to be the “ Apology” of the earlier Laureate, 
and not the “ Ecclesiastical Sonnets” or even the 
“White Doe” of the later one. 


Of William Whitehead there is an excellent 
portrait in this south gallery, No. 238. The amiable 
Campbell gives twelve pages to this poet's life. He 
was the son of a baker; but Campbell truthfully, 
though unkindly, says that the annals of baking can 
boast of much more illustrious individuals having 
sprung from the loins of its professors. Whitehead 
was a Fellow of Clare, Cambridge, and a nobleman’s 
tutor. His death was sudden, says Campbell, and 
his peaceable life was closed without a groan. It is 
his readers who groan, as they close his tragedies. 
Whitehead had never much reputation, and the 
little he had he so entirely outlived, that he 
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published his later works anonymously to escape the 
ridicule of the critics. However, here is his picture 
in the exhibition, hanging hard by Hogarth’s. It 
would be a pity not to be interested in Whitehead. 
You won't find anything about him in Mr. Ward's 
volumes. 


Southey’s portrait by Phillips is a fine likeness of 
one of the handsomest and most honourable of men ; 
though I fear it will go hard with him in the antho- 
logies of the next century. He must be content to 
be cut down; but wholly destroyed he can never be. 
It is an interesting portrait, though hardly so vivid 
a picture as is composed by the single sentence of 
that mighty limner of men’s faces, Carlyle: “Southey s 
complexion is still healthy mahogany-brown, with a 
fleece of white hair, and eyes that seem running at 
full gallop.” 


Hoppner’s Rogers is a good picture, but here 
again Carlyle drives the painters headlong before 
him, and usurps their functions. “ Old Rogers, with 
his pale head, white, bare, and cold as snow, will 
work on you with those large blue eyes, cruel, sor- 
rowful, and that sardonic shelf-chin.” And yet I 
read somewhere the other day that Emerson’s letters 
were better than Carlyle’s. You may keep the 
Whiteheads out of the anthologies, but you cannot 
keep them out of the newspapers. 


Before leaving the gallery, glance at Campbell's 
portrait (No. 214). It is bland, but hardly so bene- 
volent as you might have expected it to be from 
reading his “ Specimens.” A.B. 








REVIEWS. 


—~~.e 
MR. MORLEY’S LITERARY STUDIES. 
Srvpres iy Liveratcre. By John Morley. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1891, 


R.MORLEY’S new book may be had of all London 
M booksellers for three shillings and ninepence. 
This may not be a precisely democratic price, but it is 
at all events well on the way towards one. It is an 
encouragement for other authors and publishers to 
go and do likewise. A long series of new books of 
high quality at low prices might possibly (who can 
tell?) make a bookseller’s bill as ordinary an item of 
expenditure in a middle-class home as a bootseller’s. 
But the readers must look to it that the books are 
not allowed to grow smaller and smaller as they 
become cheaper and cheaper. There is perhaps a 
tendency in this direction, but when we say Mr. 
Morley’s book might have been a little longer we 
protest we are not thinking of our three-and-nine- 
pence, but only of our own edification. 

Five of the nine articles here reprinted are purely 
literary—namely, the papers on Wordsworth, on 
Aphorisms, on the Study of Literature, on Hugo’s 
“ Ninety-three,” and on Browning’s “ Ring and the 
Book ”’—two savour of politics, and two are con- 
cerned with the proud estate of journalism, and that 
“bad eminence,” the editor’s chair. These last two 
are by no means the least interesting parts of an 
interesting and genuine book. 

Mr. Morley has been, as the world knows, a 
journalist and an editor—a true journalist and a real 
editor—and his review of Mr. Macvey Napier’s cor- 
respondence is full of those fervid facts and just 
comparisons which Heaven only puts at the disposal 
of writers who know their subjects. 

Mr. Morley’s account of an editor's difficulties is 
most vivacious and amusing. The editor of the Edin- 
burgh had, we all know, his Brougham, terrible, relent- 
less, and, in Mr. Morley’s phrase, “of encyclopedic 
ignorance.” Such portents are rare. Broughams 
do not grow like blackberries, but every editor 








has his Empson, men who do not take the trouble to 
mark their paragraphs. Of such heedless workmen 
Mr. Morley speaks with just scorn. He says, or 
rather sighs, “ Alas! it is usually the case that those 
who have the least excuse are the worst offenders.” 

The troubles of an editor will never be taken 
much to heart by a heedless world. If expressed 
with great vivacity they cannot escape the mock- 
heroic, the sham-terrible; for, after all, what is the 
pother about? Supposing the next number of the 
review did not appear—what then? Perhaps the 
spectacle in the mind’s eye of Mill “editing” with a 
sad heart, and printing in his organ as much of an 
article of Lord Lytton’s as his taste could tolerate, 
does actually impinge upon the horrible; but for 
the most part, any record of an editor's sufferings 
belongs to cheerful literature. 

Mr. Morley does not linger long about the editor's 
chair, but proceeds to discuss the theory whether a 
periodical should be not an organ but an open 
pulpit, each writer signing his name. Time was 
when sanguine man believed that signed articles, 
boxing the compass of political and religious opinion, 
appearing month after month in the pages of the 
same review, would be medicine for the age. 
Medicine or no medicine, the age has swallowed 
the dose. “The clergy,’ writes Mr. Morley, in the 
last article in the book, “no longer have the pulpit 
to themselves, for the new reviews became more 
powerful pulpits, in which heretics were at least 
as welcome as orthodox. Speculation has become 
entirely democratised. This is a tremendous change 
to have come about in little more than a dozen 
years” (1882). 

There can be no doubt about it. The new 
reviews ran the blockade of the Indea Expurga- 
torius, and carried their contraband wares into the 
ports of orthodoxy, where they were greedily de- 
voured by the half-starved youthful population. 
“ Everybody,” says Mr. Morley, “male or female, 
who reads anything serious at all, now reads a dozen 
essays a year, to show, with infinite variety of ap- 
proach and demonstration, that we can never know 
whether there be a Supreme Being or not, whether 
the soul survives the body, or whether mind is more 
and other than a mere function of matter. No 
article that has appeared in any periodical for a 
generation back excited so profound a sensation as 
Mr. Huxley’s memorable paper on the ‘ Physical 
Basis of Life’ published in this review [the Fort- 
nightly] in February, 1869.” 

This is getting a little hazy now perhaps. We 
are either less serious or less crude than we were in 
the seventies. We have supped so full of specula- 
tive horrors that we have not a shudder left in us; 
but no one who gives the subject a moment's con- 
sideration can fail to attribute enormous importance 
to the throwing open of reviews to all kinds of 
opinions openly expressed by well-known men. 

Although Mr. Morley has been in the thick of this 
fray himself, and as editor of the Fortnightly Review 
kept a cock-pit of his own for fifteen years, none the 
less, with characteristic independence of external 
circumstances, he prefers, unless we misread him, 
another state of things, namely, where an editor 
could see around him a faithful band of contributors 
who start together “ from a set of common principles, 
accept a common programme of practical applica- 
tions, and set to work in earnest, and with due order 
and distribution of parts, to advocate the common 
cause.” <A cricketing bard has sung of “The perfect 
feel of a fourer.” Next to that in the scale of human 
joys may be ranked what Mr. Morley calls “the 
cohesion of a political creed.” 

A review which was the organ of such a body of 
opinion would not admit the enemy within its gates, 
unless, indeed, to lie upon the table for the purpose of 
vivisection. There would be no need for signed 
articles, since all the contributors would be bent on 
the same errand. The editor of such a review would 
be the leader of a party. It would be his duty to 

marshal his forces, to beat up recruits, to assign tasks 
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to curb the unruly, to fortify the timorous, to 
train the young, to cashier the old, to practise 
wise economies, and, indeed, to do a_ host of 
things which must be done by the head of a 
propaganda. Some such kind of editor Mr. Morley 
must have had in his mind when he wrote, “One 
would suppose it must be more interesting to com- 
mand a man-of-war than a trading vessel; it would 
be more interesting to lead a regiment than to keep 
a tilting yard.” We should think so indeed. But, 
adds Mr. Morley sorrowfully, “the times are not 
ripe for such enterprises. At present [1878] there is 
no similar agreement either among the younger men 
in Parliament or among a sufficiently numerous 
group of writers outside of Parliament. . . . At 
the present moment the only motto that can be 
inscribed on the flag of a Liberal review is the 
general device of progress, each writer interpreting 
it in his own sense, and within such limits as he may 
set for himself.” This dubious state of things must 
continue, says Mr. Morley, until a general body of 
opinion has been formed, and is held in common by 
a certain number of men. This view was expressed 
in 1878. We are now in 1891. Our cricketing friend 
has still the best of it. Last season he scored many 
fourers, but “the coherence of a political creed” 
is not a joy which can truthfully be described as 
“in widest commonalty spread.” 

But we are lingering too long over what is only 
one of many of the interesting questions discussed 
by Mr. Morley in his-vital and vivacious book. 

In his estimate of Wordsworth, Mr. Morley agrees 
very agreeably with Mr. Lowell. It is always 
pleasant to find intelligent men at one about a great 
poet. To enjoy the same good things in the same 
hearty, manly way is the height of literary fellowship. 
Neither of the two is a Wordsworthian in the 
sectarian sense of the word, that is, as Mr. Short- 
house, or Mr. Roden Noel, or Mr. Aubrey de Vere are 
Wordsworthians, or even as Lord Selborne is. Lord 
Selborne has told us that he has learnt more from 
Wordsworth than from Shakespeare. Mr. Short- 
house invites others to follow up a line of thought 
which he considers he has sufficiently laid down. 
“ Matter,” says he, “is a thought of God”; and both 
Mr. Noel and Mr. Aubrey de Vere have written of 
Wordsworth, as only men initiated into a mystery 
can write, with awe and rapturous wonder. 

Mr. Morley and Mr. Lowell are not in the least 
like this; they lop and prune the master with a free 
hand. They lay about them with a will. In ten 
minutes they do as much damage amongst the 
Wordsworthian growths as did the bard himself to 
the hazels when he went “ Nutting” in the manner 
he has described to us in his famous poem— 

“Then up I rose 
And dragged to earth both branch and bough with crash 
And merciless ravage.” 

There are few of Wordsworth’s poems, says Mr. 
Morley, that are not too long—he is often cumbrous, 
heavy-footed, unmusical, and solemn. He is seen at 
his best in sonnets, says Mr. Lowell, for in the sonnet 
monologue is of necessity tempered with mercy. 

Wordsworth philosophy, so dear to the true 
Wordsworthian, is voted a thing of small account, of 
no possible moment. Mr. Morley says bluntly that 
no impulse from a vernal wood can teach us anything 
at all of moral evil or of good, whilst Mr. Lowell 
ridicules the spectacle of a bearded man running 
blubbering to hide his head in the apren of the Mighty 
Mother whenever he has got a bruise in the tussle 
for existence. 

If this criticism jars a little upon us, the fault is 
with those who seek a system and advertise a 
method. Poetic fancies cannot be shod so as to 
carry you along a turnpike road, but on the hills 
beyond Easedale Tarn, or in the ravines of Helvellyn, 
it is lawful to repeat and to believe 

* Love had he found in huts where poor men lie ; 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills ; 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 





—_—_ 


A time will come—and no one, we are sure, wil] 
hail it more gladly than Mr. Morley—when it will be 
no longer necessary even for critics of Wordsworth 
to do their subtraction sums in public, or to take both 
sides of the account over and over again. A balance 
will be struck once and for all, and Wordsworth will 
for ever mean a clear residue of noble, animating, 
exalted verse which sees “ into the life of things.” 

“Those who deem,” says Mr. Morley, “ the end of 
poetry to be intoxication, fever, or rainbow-dreams, 
can care little for Wordsworth. If its end be not 
intoxication, but on the contrary a search from 
the wide regions of imagination and feeling for 
elements of composure deep and pure, and for self- 
government in a far loftier sense than the mere 
prudential, then Wordsworth has a gift of his own 
approached by no poet of his time.” 

The book is full of good things and wise say- 
ings we should like to notice, but to do so would 
perhaps be to insult the intelligence of the reader, 
who can find them for himself. “There is an idea,” 
says Mr. Morley, “and I venture to think a very mis- 
taken idea, that you cannot have a taste for litera- 
ture unless you are yourself an author. I beseech 
you,” he proceeds, “not all to turn to authorship.” 
Akin to this pestilent idea is another, namely, that 
because tired-out novelists and journalists, sucked as 
dry as the lioness in As You Like Jt, have neither time 
nor inclination to read the joy-inspiring books of past 
times, therefore nobody reads them or anything else 
except to-day’s paper and yesterday's novel. These 
are the people who go about crying out “ Who now 
reads Crabbe, Borrow, Richardson ?” Thank Heaven, 
the market for good books increases every day. A 
ten-pound note wisely expended will give a mana 
library in which he never need feel dull, and where 
he can form a taste and a standard of comparison 
which would play havoc amongst his contemporaries 
were he foolish enough to find fault with them. A 
good constant supply of living authors is no doubt a 
desirable thing; but if not a single book were to be 
published for ten years (save in the exact sciences), 
who dare say we should be the sufferers ? 

Another wise saying of Mr. Morley is that the 
love of truth is sometimes a fine phrase for temper. 
With this in our minds we will conclude (as we are 


getting excited) by recommending everyone who 


likes a book that sets him thinking pleasurably to 
buy Mr. Morley’s “Studies in Literature,” for three 
and ninepence. 





ANOTHER RULER OF INDIA. 


By W.S8. Seton Karr. (Rulers of India 
London: Henry Frowde (Clarendon Press). 


Tue Maraqvess CornWAL.is. 

Series. ) 
Tuis volume illustrates the difficulties inherent in 
a plan of bringing together, under the serial title of 
“ Rulers of India,” a group of personages more or less 
interesting and important, who have been connected 
at sundry times, and in very diverse manners, with 
the government of that country. Lord Cornwallis 
was Governor-General in India for little more than 
six years out of a long life of active and dis- 
tinguished service in various high offices and com- 
mands; and the annals of his Indian administration 
form a mere chapter in his biography. Upon such an 
imperfect survey of his career it is quite impossible 
to produce any satisfactory estimate of the man’s 
work, qualities, or general reputation that might fix 
his place even among Indian statesmen. The limita- 
tions necessarily imposed upon Mr. Seton Karr have 
compelled him to pass very hastily over the cam- 
paign of Cornwallis against the revolted American 
colonists, to omit altogether the memorable period 
of his Irish Viceroyalty, and to touch lightly on his 
negotiations of the Peace of Amiens with France. 
We can understand that all this may have been un- 
avoidable; yet it is not so plain why, in dealing with 
his Indian Governor-Generalship, the author should 
have compressed into very brief space his account of 
the two campaigns directed by Cornwallis against the 
famous Tippu of Mysore, and should have treated 
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rather inadequately his foreign policy. This seems 
to have been done in order to make large room 
for a fulland particular description of the permanent 
settlement of the land revenue in Bengal, Bahar, and 
Benares ; but no skill in literary dressings can give 
the average reader any appetite for such dry pro- 
vender; and even among experts these disquisitions 
may well have acquired, in the course of a hundred 
years or so, an incurably musty flavour. 

Nevertheless it is quite possible, and might be 
fairly profitable, to sketch in clear outline the place 
of Cornwallis in Anglo-Indian history. He succeeded 
Warren Hastings, the first and last of the Company’s 
Governor-Generals, who was the scapegoat of an 
awkward and unmanageable system, under which 
the Government of India was hampered by divided 
authority and distracted by party feuds in Calcutta 
and in London. Cornwallis was the first of the new 
dynasty of Parliamentary Governor-Generals, in- 
vested with supreme civil and military authority 
in India, and steadily supported at home by 
a triumphant Ministry; his rank, his reputa- 
tion, his close connection with Pitt and Dundas, 
all combined to sweep away the obstacles that 
blocked the path of Hastings, and for the first time 
to clothe the representative of England in India 
with the attributes of genuine rulership. In the 
exercise of these ample powers he was materially 
aided by the political situation in Europe and Asia. 
The unfortunate and misconducted wars of Lord 
North’s day had ceased; they had been succeeded, 
in the East and in the West, by a period of peace; 
it was the interval of uneasy calm before the explo- 
sion of the great revolutionary cyclone, which did 
not burst until Cornwallis had just finished, in 1793, 
his first term of office. Such a breathing time was 
well suited for carrying out in India wide internal 
reforms, for consolidating the British position by a 
stroke at our foremost and most formidable Indian 
antagonist, and for inaugurating a system of peaceful 
alliances with other native rulers, which lasted with 
the fair weather, but collapsed when the next storm 
rose. All these things did Cornwallis successfully 
accomplish, being much favoured by circumstance, 
and being, moreover, a soldier and an administrator 
of skill, energy, large experience, and the firmest 
integrity. 

Readers of this volume will find in Mr. Seton 
Karr a safe and well-equipped guide through the 
labyrinthine details and outlandish verbiage of the 
Indian revenue assessments which are the signal 
exploits of the Governor-General’s civil administra- 
tion. In fixing for ever the land tax of the districts 
then constituting the Bengal Presidency, he followed 
the natural bent of a statesman familiar only with 
the system in England, where a Parliament of land- 
lords were just about to make their own tax unalter- 
able, except by diminution. The Indian arrange- 
ment has cost the Indian Treasury an immense loss 
of annual land revenue, but has helped to make 
Bengal the wealthiest province of the Empire. 
Whether Mr. Seton Karr is right in ascribing the 
comparative tranquillity of Bengal during the Mutiny 
of 1857 to the “silent loyalty of the Zemindars,” 
purchased at this price, may be a more arguable 
point. The great proprietors had everything to 
lose, and nothing to gain, by the spread into their 
country of the Northern military insurrection. 

Upon the foreign transactions of Cornwallis’s 
rule Mr. Seton Karr, albeit a very capable in- 
terpreter, has not seen fit to display the same 
faculty of minute and copious exposition; forget- 
ting, possibly, that to the occasional English reader 
the politics of India in the last century are no 
less confusing than its finance. At the end of the 
eighteenth century the native Powers still treated 
and fought with us on equal terms; and in Southern 
India, Tippu, the Sultan of Mysore, who had by 
no means been worsted in his last trial of strength 
with the English, was an irreconcilable enemy. 
The casus belli upon which Cornwallis attacked him 
in 1790 was so far from grave that one is inclined to 











infer a determination of weakening, on the first 
decent pretext, so dangerous a rival. Tippu was 
forced, after two campaigns, to accept peace at 
the price of half his territory and a very heavy 
indemnity ; for the Governor-General commanded 
in person, could draw upon the troops and resources 
of all three Presidencies, was aided by the Nizam 
and the Marattas, and was at the moment entirely 
free of diversions or difficulties in any other part of 
India. To meet the war expenditure he was never- 
theless obliged to squeeze his faithful allies, Oudh 
and the Karnatic, quite as closely as ever did Hast- 
ings before him, though not so thoroughly as Lord 
Wellesley did after him. Cornwallis also exterded 
materially that remarkable system of subsidiary en- 
gagements which has played so important a part 
in the territorial expansion of British India. The 
system was well known in Europe, with a difference ; 
for whereas in the European wars England paid 
subsidies to some Continental State which pro- 
vided the troops, in India it was some native State 
that found the money while England found the 
soldiers. But in Asia, wherever the sword belongs to 
one associate and the purse to another, the invariable 
attraction of the purse toward the hand that holds 
the sword almost constitutes a mysterious law of 
political magnetism. 

The upshot and consequences of the Mysore war 
were to leave Tippu maimed and savagely vindictive, 
to alarm our auxiliaries, the Nizam and the Maratta, 
who began to see that their turn might follow, and 
generally to clear the ground and prepare the way 
for the advent of the two Wellesleys, duo fulmina 
belli; who a few years later crushed out Tippu 
altogether,disabled the Marattas, annexed half Oudh, 
pensioned off the Great Moghul, and finally estab- 
lished the unchallenged predominance of England in 
India. Just as Cornwallis was quitting India in 1793 
he heard that France had declared war against 
England. He issued orders at once for seizing all the 
French settlements ; and went home. Twelve years 
later he returned again, only to die, in 1805, five 
months after his arrival. All his projects of peaceful 
alliance with the native States, of non-intervention, 
and of a balance among the native Powers in India, 
had been upset in our furious struggle with France 
and with Bonaparte, who openly: threatened India, 
and thus gave Lord Wellesley an excellent pretext 
for kindling Indian wars out of the conflagration 
that raged in Europe. 

“With the arrival of the Wellesleys,” writes Mr. Seton Karr, 
“the whole scene was transformed. In six years’ time the British 
armies, directed by one brother in the Council and commanded by 
another in the field, were everywhere triumphant. The capital of 
Tippu Sultan was stormed. ‘The French battalions at Hyderabad 
were disbanded, and the Nizam, from an envious rival or a halting 
friend, became an obedient ally. The Maratta Powers that had risen 
on the ruins of the crumbling Moghul Empire were shattered. The 
Madras Presidency had swelled to its present dimensions; we had 


acquired what we now know as the North-Western Provinces of 
India; we had the Peshwa for our vassul.’’ 


Such a blaze of glorious conquest had startled and 
alarmed the Ministry at home, and Cornwallis was 
sent out again on a mission to bring down the tem- 
perature of Indian government to a milder and more 
moderate range of activity. He tried in a somewhat 
ineffectual manner to quench the still smouldering 
fires, by throwing cold water on Lord Lake's belli- 
cose ardour, by endeavouring to conciliate the lead- 
ing Indian chiefs, and by plans of universal pacifica- 
tion; but he died before he could do much more 
than announce his views and intentions. The sub- 
sequent course of events soon proved that no steps 
backward can be taken in India, and that a policy 
of withdrawal from alliances, of non-interference in 
affairs beyond our actual frontiers, and of leaving 
the native States to eat each other up at leisure, had 
already become impracticable. It became evident, 
in fact, that our ascendency in India had imposed 
upon us the political overlordship and superintend- 
ence of the whole country. 

Mr. Seton Karr’s summary of the character of 
Lord Cornwallis is justly conceived and ably drawn, 
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if we make allowance for the necessity, inspired by 
the nature of his work, of regarding him mainly from 
an Indian standpoint : 

“Tf in some points he reflected, and acted on, the opinions of the 
time, in others he was far ahead of it. In his contempt for jobbery ; 
his determination to place the Company's servants, whom he trans- 
formed from merchants into administrators, above the reach of 
temptation ; in his anxiety to protect native rights and interests; in 
constructive ability and tenacity of purpose, he may challenge a 
comparison with some of the most eminent men who have ruled 
India.” 

But it has always to be remembered, in making 
these comparisons, that whereas the Indian ruler- 
ship has been the grand climacteric in the career of 
almost every other Governor-General, Cornwallis 
held other and even more arduous offices. Within 
three months after reaching England, in 1794, he 
was sent to join the head-quarters of the allied 
armies in Flanders, and indeed to assume chief 
command of the whole force, had such an arrange- 
ment been found practicable. In 1797 he very 
nearly set out again for India, but resigned after 
being actually sworn in as Governor-General ; and 
in the next year he took the Viceroyalty of Ireland 
at a time of the greatest emergency. He suppressed 
the rebellion of 1798; and had scarcely completed 
the far more difficult task of carrying through the 
Irish Union, when he was entrusted by Pitt with 
the negotiation of the only treaty that we ever 
managed to conclude with Napoleon Bonaparte. 
No other Indian Governor-General has also attained a 
high European reputation as a soldier, an adminis- 
trator, and a diplomatist; nor can we hesitate to 
recognise in Lord Cornwallis a man of pure and 
strong patriotic feeling, clear of head and firm of 
purpose, who did good work in perilous circum- 
stances, and who served his country, up to the hour 
of his death, with unswerving courage and fidelity. 


IBSEN’S NEW PLAY. 


By Henrik Ibsen. Translated by Edmund Gosse. 
William Heinemann. 1891. 


Heppa GABLeR. 
London : 


One of the minor results of Ibsen’s conquest of 
the European stage will probably be a large increase 
in the demand for Norwegian grammars and dic- 
tionaries. English students will want to read the 
new dramatic gospel in the original tongue. And 
then the hapless reviewer will have to follow suit, in 
order to decide between the competing claims of the 
various translators. Meanwhile he is compelled to 
rely mainly upon what is by no means the worst 
test—namely, internal evidence. This test, of course, 
is not infallible. Racy idiom is occasionally the 
result not of the conquest but of the shirking of 
difficulties. Jeremy Collier's version of Marcus 
Aurelius, for instance, reads better than Mr. Long's; 
but, as Jeremy’s admirer, Mr. Matthew Arnold, had 
to admit, Mr. Long’s version is by far the more 
faithful of the two. Other things being equal, how- 
ever, that translation is probably the best which 
reads least like one. Applying this test, the test of 
style, to the various translations of Ibsen’s plays pub- 
lished from time to time in this country, one finds 
the authorised English version of the prose dramas 
by Mr. William Archer, of which four out of the 
five volumes promised have already appeared, to be, 
out of all questioning, the best. Mr. Archer's English, 
to be sure, does not escape the usual penalty of 
scrupulous literalness; it is sometimes a little stiff, a 
little angular. But it is pure, it is nervous, it is 
masculine; it is never slipshod, never vulgar. Dr. 
Ibsen's latest drama, Hedda Gabler, was originally 
promised for the fifth volume of Mr. Archer's series ; 
but that volume is not yet in existence, and a 
translation of Hedda Gabler by another hand— 
a very different hand—has already been pub- 
lished. The circumstances of its publication have 
given rise to an unfortunate dispute, into the 
merits of which it is no business of ours to enter. 
Mr. Archer asserts that Mr. Edmund Gosse is not 
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a translator, but a mis-translator; a fact which, 
without Mr. Archer’s knowledge—or, indeed, any 
knowledge at all—of the Norwegian language, is but 
too obvious. The test of which we spoke, internal 
evidence, sufficiently proves it. One may or may not 
agree with what Dr. Ibsen makes his personages say ; 
but this much is certain, that he has never hitherto 
made them talk the sheer nonsense that they fre- 
quently do talk in Mr. Gosse’s version of Hedda 
Gabler. Of two things one: either [bsen’s hand has 
suddenly lost its cunning, or Mr. Gosse misinterprets 
what that hand has written. There can be little 
doubt which is the more probable alternative. As 
for Mr. Gosse’s style, it is the reverse of good. It is 
not English; it is not even stagese. The feeblest of 
Ibsen’s previous translators have not been able to 
hide from us Ibsen’s great qualities of conciseness, 
simplicity, and strength—qualities converted by 
Mr. Gosse into wishy-washy twaddle. Ibsen's collo- 
quialisms he mis-translates into Cockney slang. “Be 
thou familiar, but by no means vulgar,” said Polonius: 
Mr. Gosse is both. He indulges in silly expletives 
like “Lord!” “ Goodness!” “Gracious!” “ Fancy 
that!” and in such vulgarisms as “awfully,” “ jolly 
chaps,” with damnable iteration. “ Sh’apprens tétre 
Sif,’ explained Boswell’s famous German baron, when 
found jumping over the chairs and tables. Mr. Gosse 
seems to have tried jumping over, or on, Ibsen with 
the same object. But he has not succeeded in being 
Jif ; he has only broken his shins. 

Hedda Gabler, then, is not to be read in Mr. 
Gosse’s pages; it is only to be divined from them. 
So far as any trustworthy conclusion can be founded 
upon evidence so imperfect, they would seem to 
indicate that the latest of Ibsen's social dramas 


differs in formula from the earlier members of the . 


series. The most novel and noteworthy feature, 
from the technical point of view, of such plays as The 
Pillars of Society, A Doll's House, Ghosts, and The 
Wild Duck, was the author's peculiar use of the ironic 
method in the exposition of character. In one play 
Ibsen takes a model citizen, Consul Bernick; in an- 
other a model husband, Torvald Helmer: in a third, 
a model exponent of conventional morality, Pastor 
Manders; ina fourth, a model enthusiast for truth-at- 
any-price, Gregers W erle—and, when first introducing 
these characters on the scene, he takes care that we 
shall not suspect them to be anything other than 
models. Then—sometimes gradually, sometimes 
abruptly—he opens our eyes to the real weakness, 
vice, or even criminality, which these models of con- 
ventional virtue, when put to certain tests, exhibit. 
This method, involving as it does a temporary de- 
ception of the audience, sins against one of the oldest 
canons of orthodox dramatics (see, e.g., Diderot’s 
preface to the Pére de Famille, and Lessing's 
remarks in his Hamburg Dramaturgy, on “theatrical 
surprise-strokes”’). But as a weapon of ethical war- 
fare there can be no question of its deadly efficacy 
The shock to the audience, upon the sudden exposure 
of the seamy side of its pet moral ideals, is tre- 
mendous. There is nothing of this in Hedda Gabler. 
Of the character of its eponymous heroine we are 
never for a moment in doubt. Even before her first 
appearance on the scene we are led to suspect, 
and immediately after it we are clearly shown, 
that she is what the old stage-jargon called an 
“unsympathetic personage.” Her “ face and figure,” 
so runs the stage direction, “are dignified and 
distinguished.” But the “colour of the skin is 
uniformly pallid.” Then her eyes are “steel-grey, 
with a cold, open expression of serenity.” And 
her hair, though “of an agreeable brown,” is “ not 
very thick.” The wary playgoer is at once pre- 
pared to find that the cold serene eye means hard 
ferocious egoism, and that the thin hair leads to 
violent jealousy of a certain Mrs. Elvsted, whose 
hair is “unusually copious and wavy.” So when 
Hedda describes Mrs. Elvsted as “She with the 
irritating hair, which she went about and made a 
sensation with,” we are not surprised at the malicious 
outburst, though we may be at Mr. Gosse’s English. 
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There are, however, less flimsy reasons than those 
of capillary repulsion for Hedda’s dislike of Mrs. 
Elvsted. The latter is, to use Hedda’s (or Mr. 
Gosse’s) expression, an “old flame” of Hedda’s 
husband, George Tesman. She is also a new 
flame of Ejlert Lévborg, George’s most dangerous 
rival in a competition for a coveted professor- 
ship, while Ejlert, in his turn, is an old flame of 
Hedda herself. It seems that Hedda has married 
George—a harmless, rather fatuous bookworm 
merely in the hope of escaping from tedium 
vite. “The only vocation I have in the world,” 
she says, “is to bore the life out of myself.” The 
exercise of feminine jealousy comes as a welcome 
relief from boredom. Thea, alias Mrs. Elvsted, the 
lady with the irritatingly “copious and wavy” hair, 
has inspired Léivborg to write a book, which is 
understood to be an epoch-making work, though 
at present it is only in MS. Hedda, whose jealousy 
is exasperated to frenzy by Lévborg’s description 
of this MS. as “the child—my child and Thea’s,” 
practically steals it, after inducing Lévborg to 
return to the old dissipated courses from which 
Thea had rescued him. She then throws it, sheet 
by sheet, into the fire, whispering—* Now I am 
burning your child, Thea!—you, with your curly 
hair!” And when Lévborg enters, distracted, not 
only by the loss of his work, but by the sudden ruin 
(through a drunken brawl with the police) of his 
professional prospects, Hedda hands him a revolver, 
telling him to shoot himself—* and do it beautifully.” 
The story of Hedda’s jealousy occupies three Acts 
of the play ; the fourth, and last, brings the inevitable 
penalty. Lévborg is dead; “the child” is burned. 
But Hedda is not stricken with remorse. Ibsen is 
too great an artist for that; he shows us how the 
whole mischief worked by the woman is simply the 
necessary outcome of her own nature. (“ You see, it 
takes me all of a sudden,” she somewhere says, “ and 
then I can’t help doing it.”) To Hedda’s mind, the 
real catastrophe is that the mischief leaves her no 
better off than before. Rather the worse. Mrs. 
Elvsted has kept the notes of Livborg’s MS., and, 
with George's help, is going to reconstitute the work, 
as a monument to the dead man’s memory. And 
Hedda finds that the boredom of her old life is 
likely to become degradation; for a certain Judge 
Brack, discovering that the pistol found on Lévborg’s 
body is Hedda’s, uses his knowledge as a threat to 
force her into a shameful intimacy. But she has 
another pistol left, and, putting it to her temple, 
she ends her miserable life. 

The section of the English public, more noisy 
than numerous, who insist upon regarding Ibsen as a 
moralist rather than as a dramatist, will be sore put 
to it to find the moral of Hedda Gabler. More judi- 
cious persons, who recognise that the purpose of art is 
not to point morals, but to create impressions, will be 
content to accept the play as a picture of a peculiar 
type of révoltée, a dramatic study in mental patho- 
logy, a nineteenth-century tragedy. Its technical 
merits as a theatre-play even Mr. Gosse has not been 
able to conceal; but it will be time enough to discuss 
these when Hedda Gabler is seen, as, according to 
current rumour, it very soon will be, on the London 
stage. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE ARYAN RACES. 


Tur OrIGIN oF THE ARYANS: AN ACCOUNT OF THE PREHISTORIC 
ETHNOLOGY AND CIVILISATION OF EvRope. (Contemporary 
Science Series.) By Isaac Taylor, M.A., LL.D., etc. London: 
Walter Scott. 


It is commonly said of scientific studies that hypo- 
theses are fleeting and vain; in this they are con- 
trasted with ethical and theological studies, whose 
dogmas are permanent. The closer observer sees, 
however, that of the hypotheses which win some 
assent few disappear without result. There is an 
ebb and flow in scientific discovery, but at every 
ebb some permanent truth is deposited. There can 
be no better illustration of this than the study of 








ethnology, for in no department of knowledge have 
opinions risen, reigned, and fallen with more rapidity, 
and few of these opinions were barren. Dr. Taylor 
would be the first to appreciate the solid results of 
Dr. Max Miiller’s linguistic researches; Schrader 
could not have written the excellent treatise already 
reviewed in these columns, had not Pott and 
Schleicher disputed before him; nor could Geikie’s 
work have been completed, had not Lyell led the 
way. Magis exorietur veritas ex errore quam ex 
confusione. The investigation of the origin of the 
nations of the West enforces this point of view in a 
remarkable manner: lying hid in the backward of 
time, the subject is dark enough for the incubation 
of many theories; but on the other hand, it lies 
open to many converging lines of study. Scarcely 
at first aware of a community of purpose, students 
of the earth’s surface, of the relics of mounds and 
caves, of modern and ancient tools and weapons, of 
racial characters and customs, of languages and 
literatures, of myths, histories and tales, have now 
advanced within call, are correcting each other's 
work, and are building up a system of knowledge 
unattainable on one line of study. It is the merit of 
the book before us now almost for the first time to 
connect these many lines of inquiry in a way so 
clear and so masterly that we may read Dr. Taylor's 
pages not only for the net results they afford, 
but also as an interesting exposition of the course 
and methods of natural history. Dr. Taylor is 
himself an instance of the fact that philologists 
have hitherto taken the lead in ethnological dis- 
covery; whence, on the other hand, it comes that 
the province of language as a test and measure 
of national changes has been unduly extended. He 
himself, however, breaking through the limits of the 
mere philologist, urges the permanence of race against 
the mutability of language, and does not shrink 
from the possibility that the greater part of Euro- 
peans may be non-Aryan in blood though Aryan in 
speech. Anthropologists have pointed out that races 
run purer to type, owing to reversion and other 
causes, than is generally supposed, and that the early 
races of Europe were so distinct in their characters 
that probably only one of them could represent the 
primitive Aryan race; the rest may have been 
“ Aryanised ” by conquest or contact. 

To elaborate the grammatical system of the 
primitive Aryan speech, not centuries only, but mil- 
lenniums must have been required, during which 
time the people must have been homogeneous, simi- 
larly organised for utterance, and in constant inter- 
communication. Such conditions are satisfied, for 
example, in the case of the Turko-Tartaric hordes of 
Central Asia, who live a nomad pastoral life: and 
such a uniform state may have existed in former 
ages on the great central plain of Europe. Then, as 
agriculture and other causes tended to fix groups 
of men here and there, dialects would arise, and 
by natural selection some of these would be- 
come dominant tongues. It is reasonable enough 
to suppose that conquering tribes so diversified 
might have issued from Central Asia, and together 
or successively invaded Europe, and such a hypo- 
thesis has long directed investigation. Partly under 
the impression of the story of Babel, partly on a 
priort grounds of favouring climate, and partly on 
account of the archaic features of Sanskrit and Zend, 
scholars have assumed that Celts, Teutons and Slavs 
successively migrated into Europe from Asia, each 
wave driving another before it. 

These opinions are, however, now shaken, and 
this on linguistic as well as on archeological 
evidence. The antiquity of Sanskrit is an antiquity 
of literature, but not necessarily nor actually of 
speech. There are Aryan languages now spoken 
in Europe which present features more archaic 
than Sanskrit or Zend. Again, the relation of 
Sanskrit to the languages of Europe is one of 
collateral affinity and not of parentage, and the 
likenesses and unlikenesses between the languages 


| of Europe and Western Asia are better explained by 
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supposing them to have grown up side by side than 
to have followed each other from one cradle in the 
East. We fail, moreover, to find in European lan- 
guages words which in the East are used to signify 
a lion, a tiger, an elephant, a camel, a palm-tree, 
and so forth. Prehistoric archzeology points in the 
same direction, and indicates a continuity of occupa- 
tion in Europe from neolithic times to the present, 
although, of course, some tribes have waxed and 
others have waned. The people who inhabited the 
pile-dwellings of Central Europe seem to have been 
of the same race as those who have subsequently 
inhabited the neighbouring shores. 

Anatomists distinguish four races of Europeans 
from neolithic times to the present. Two of these 
then occupied the borders of the continent, and two 
the centre. The two which occupied the borders, 
north and south, were long-headed; the southward, 
or Iberian race, of Mediterranean origin, were dark, 
oval-eyed, weak of chin and of frame, and still sur- 
vive in those lands, and in districts of Wales and 
Ireland; the northward, or Scandinavian race, were 
yellow-haired, blue-eyed, powerful .and warlike, and 
still inhabit the shores of the Baltic. The two races 
which occupied Central Europe were short-headed ; 
the one squat and dark, the other big and rufous; 
the former the Celts of Ceesar, now distinguished as 
Ligurians, a receding race who probably then spoke 
Basque, and are now represented by Swiss, Savoy- 
ards and Auvergnats: the latter comprising Slavo- 
Lettic, Gallo-German, Italic and Hellenic tribes, who 
spoke what we now call Celtic, and are represented 
in our own kingdom by the so-called “red Celt.” 
The warlike Belge were of this race, other families 
of which in Central and Southern Europe had made 
great advances in intelligence and culture. Now, 
history generally tells us that it is not the conquering 
but the more civilised race whose language prevails ; 
we therefore surmise that this race which persisted 
widely in Central Europe from neolithic times, 
which showed such capacities for war and states- 
manship as did the Gauls, the Latins and the 
Hellenes, would probably impose its language upon 
neighbouring or intrusive peoples, and would thus 
be the means of tradition of any one speech from 
the times of the primitive, undivided nomads. The 
Iberians were too weak to count: the Scandinavians, 
as Normans, Burgundians and Goths, broke in war 
far and wide upon the nations of Europe, but 
failed to impose their language, and failed, for the 
most part, to establish their own civilisation ; sur- 
viving only in subjugated lands as a “nobility” 
with the pursuits of the savage. 


“Matthew Arnold’s fair-haired ‘young barbarians,’ cricketers, 
deerstalkers or foxhunters, but destitute of intellectual tastes, are 
noble types of the Teutonic race, but they are not the ‘ children of 
light’”’(p. 245). 

Linguistic evidence points to a like conclusion. 
The kinship between Celtic and Latin is well 
known: the Greek language is more archaic; 
but the cognate Lithuanian presents a gram- 
mar of a _ still more elaborate form, and _ is, 
therefore, assumed to be a still nearer approach 
to the grammar of the undivided Aryans: more 
perfectly even than Greek, it has preserved the 
original inflexions and the original sounds. In the 
Teutonic, on the other hand, the type is extensively 
mutilated; partly, it would seem, by the organic 
inability of Teutons to utter some of its sounds, 
partly by their imperfect comprehension of it. 

Finally, may we guess whence the primitive 
language itself derived? Certainly not from the 
Semitic, which is radically different. Probabilities 
point to its derivation from a Ural-Altaic source, 
for the most advanced of these languages—the 
Finnic 
“approaches the Aryan languages in requiring the adjective to agree 
with the substantive in number and case, Moreover, in the Finnic 
and Aryan languages the ultimate verbal roots are largely the same 
in sound aud meaning; the pronominal and other formative elements 
are largely the same, and are used in the same way and with the sane 
import” (p. 285). 





It is admitted by all grammarians that in the 
Finnic the agglutinative type of speech presents 
marked signs of transition to the inflexionate. 
Slender as these hypotheses are, especially as re- 
gards the Slavs, yet they are useful as stimulants to 
farther inquiry. The value of Dr. Taylor’s book is 
that it sums up, fairly and broadly, the arguments 
which now seem to stand mainly in favour of the 
“European” theory. But the last word is not yet 
spoken on the side of Asia. Johannes Schmidt, in a 
paper read to the Berlin Academy on March 20th, 
1890, argues in support of our Asiatic origin, and 
herein on two grounds. Firstly, he contests the 
validity of that argument in favour of Europe 
which is based upon the absence of common words, 
signifying lion, palm-tree, camel, and so forth. The 
validity of this negative evidence has been challenged 
before, and it never appeared to us to be impregnable. 
Secondly, at great length and with much learning, he 
sets forth an argument—not new, but greatly re- 
inforeed—founded upon the intrusion of a duodecimal 
or sexagesimal system of numeration into the deci- 
mal system of the original Aryans. 

That this admixture of systems exists in many 
European races is within the daily experience of the 
general reader, and is seen, for instance, in the use 
of 60 as a unit in many of our divisions both of 
time and space. Now the sexagesimal system 
derives from the pre-Semitic inhabitants of Baby- 
lonia; therefore the Teutons, for example, must 
have come from within the sphere of the influence 
of these Babylonians. 

This question must be left to the study of 
specialists; we will only point out that Schmidt's 
arguments are chiefly directed against the opinions 
of Penka, which are not accepted by many scholars: 
still, they also have their force against the European 
hypotheses as held by others. If the alleged facts 
be true, says Schmidt, the European hypothesis falls 
to the ground. 

Now philologists have declared so many points of 
this kind to be crucial—as, for instance, the naming 
of the eel or of the beech—that we commend the 
accuracy and industry of Schmidt's essay, without 
forgetting that the shadow of pedantry dogs the 
philologist. It is no longer said that the intro- 
duction of bronze signified an Aryan conquest of the 


‘neolithic peoples, and ideas, as well as metals, may 


spread widely by international traffic. We are dis- 
posed to forget how widely men ranged for food and 
barter in early times, especially before the develop- 
ment of agriculture, and that the distribution of 
precious substances, such as jade, or of customs and 
tales, need not provoke expressions of surprise or 
prove identities. By too minute attention to details, 
philologists may be tempted away from wider views 
of things, may lose insight into the resemblances of 
diverse phenomena, and forget the strength of argu- 
ments in association which, taken singly, may not be 
conclusive. 





IONICA. 
Iontca. London: George Allen. 1891. 


For the republication of “Ionica,” Etonians and 
scholars will be especially grateful. Much of the 
volume speaks only to a special class of readers. 
But no one who is glad to meet with true poetry in 
these days can fail to be thankful for this book. 
The translations of Horace may disturb the perfect 
scholar, delight the average man of small classical 
attainments, and to some others be almost unmean- 
ing. It is not, however, upon these that the author's 
claims chiefly deperd. His scholarship has never 
deprived him of his humanity. He is no cold pedant. 
If his verse has gained something of its delicacy and 
charm from the classical poets, it has never lost 
touch with the thought and the people of to-day. 
He can turn from his metrical rendering of a scene 
in the Hippolytus to the writing of a patriotic 
ballad. One page is full of the spirit of the ancient 
Greek, and another addresses a girl in a railway 
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carriage. But one quotation will do more to show 
what the quality of this author is than all criticism. 
The verses are familiar to many, but they will bear 
repetition :— 
‘Oh, earlier shall the rosebuds blow, 
In after years, those happier years, 
And children weep when we lie low, 
Far fewer tears, far softer tears. 
“Oh, true shall boyish laughter ring, 
Like tinkling chimes, in kinder times ! 
And merrier shall the maiden sing; 
And I not there, and I not there. 
“ Like lightning in the summer night 
Their mirth shall be, so quick and_free ; 
And oh! the flash of their delight 
I shall not see, I may not see. 
“In deeper dream, with wider range, 
Those eyes shall shine, but not on mine ; 
Unmoved, unblest, by worldly change, 
The dead must rest—the dead shall rest.” 
It is not only in these verses that the author gets 
so perfect an effect from a repeated phrase :-— 
“Tf I forego that strange delight, 
Must all be lost? Not quite, not quite.” 


And again, in the same poem :— 


“ Vex not the lost with idle suit, 
Oh, lonely heart—be mute, be mute.” 


loneliness is the motive of much 
of his verse. He cries out for sympathy, and checks 
himself lest he become sentimental. He may draw 
near to sentimentality, but his sense of humour 
sends him away again. Side by side with passages 
of almost feminine tenderness are those which are 
marked by a strong and manly spirit. He can give 
the sympathy which he asks; he can give it equally 
to the modern child and to the dead pagan. 
“Mimnermus in Church” is probably one of the 
best known of the poems in this volume. It recalls 
the lines which preface the first story in “ Plain 
Tales from the Hills”: 
“To my own Gods I go. 
It may be they shall give me greater ease 
Than your cold Christ and tangled Trinities.” 


The author's 


We have not the space for further quotation from 
this volume; but there is much in it which goes 
straight to the memory and fastens itself there. In 
one place we gather some perfect phrase, in another 
some stray couplet. Sometimes we can point out 
what the charm is; sometimes it is too subtle and 
elusive to be classed and ticketed by the ordinary 
man with the ordinary vocabulary, and we have 
to content ourselves with knowing it to be poetry. 
“Tonica” is a book of which it is pleasant to re- 
collect much. 

If, as is probable, another edition of these poems 
is required, there are several misprints which should 
be corrected. The Greek is disgracefully printed, 
but printers have always had a spite against Greek. 


FICTION IN THREE SIZES. 


1. Jonn Saurre’s Secret. By C. J. Wills. Three vols. 
London: Ward & Downey. 1891, 
2. Just Imveprwent. By Richard Pryce. Two vols. London: 


Ward & Downey. 1890. 
3. A Mystery or tHe CaMPaAGNA AND A SHapow on A WaAveE- 
By Von Degen. One vol. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1891. 


” 


As “John Squire’s Secret” is the story of hidden 
treasure, it would hardly be fair to give its climax. 
Either the seekers find treasure or they do not find 
it. To remove the uncertainty on this point would 
be to destroy almost the only motive which could 
take a reader through the whole of these three 
volumes. The hero of the story is the usual “ Jack,” 
and his grandfather said, “ And damme, sir, I mean 
it.” One begins to think how many novels with 
heroes almost exactly similar have had irascible 
grandfathers who try to establish themselves as 
well-drawn characters on the strength of the occa- 
sional “ Damme, sir.” And how many Americans 


have we met—in fiction—who were the exact coun- 
terpart of Abiram P. Skinner in this book? We can 
excuse the grandfather, because he is only a very 
minor character, but the American has a distinct 
part in the story, and is positively intolerable. In- 
tolerable too is the playful badinage between the 
hero and his sister. Nor is it less intolerable that 
characters should have such proper names as Seamy- 
side and Potvaliant, or that we should be asked to 
read such bright and original dialogue as the 
following: 

“* And she told you to go to the devil, of course, 
sir.’ 

“* Not quite that, sir, 
to come to you.’” 

When will this poor, broken-down, over-worked 
jest be allowed to fall on sleep? It has earned 
oblivion, if ever a jest did. We can say very 
little for the construction of the story; it will 
be obvious to any reader of average intelligence 
that it should not have occupied more than two 
volumes. The information which Dr. Wills has to 
give us about Persia may be accurate and may 
be interesting; but there is far too much of it. 
The reader is kept waiting, and his interest in 
the story gets cold. The style, especially when 
Dr. Wills gets chatty and confidential, is dis- 
pleasing. On the whole, the chief merit of the book 
is that it deals with concealed treasure; there will 
probably be some readers who will consider that 
this gives it a sufficient claim on their attention. 
But for those who are weary of hidden treasure, 
weary of old and farcical characters, and weary of 
dull conventionality, “John Squire’s Secret” will 
not, we think, have much attraction. 

“ Just Impediment” is far from being a perfect 
novel, but it is of a much higher class than “John 
Squire’s Secret.” Its author shows considerable 
brightness and spirit, and no ordinary power of 
observation and appreciation. One may guess, per- 
haps, long before the end of the story what the 
climax will be, what is the just impediment to the 
marriage of Lord Rutherford and Esther Wilton ; 
but the interest of the book lasts easily through the 
whole of it. No story which can be considered as a 
literary performance lives by plot alone, and it is 
not in the plot of “Just Impediment” that Mr. 
Pryce shows the most originality, although the 
plot is very well managed, and is not too slight 
for the length of the book. He is at his best in 
depicting character. The hero, the heroine, and 
Miss Clare, are striking and life-like sketches. He 
can describe well; he can select the details which 
are most telling and most full of suggestion. And 
he has that attractive sense of humour which seems 
to be continually growing rarer among modern 
writers of fiction. The dialogue is fairly natural 
and yet readable. Yet this is not a perfect story. 
There are times when we find this author, who 
undoubtedly has originality in him, deliberately 
putting his originality on one side, and using some 
one or other of the conventional tricks. There 
are places where the taste is not quite admirable. 
And we think that the conclusion of the story would 
have been stronger if the last paragraph had been 
omitted. But, on the whole, “Just Impediment” 
decidedly deserves praise. It is full of promise, and 
we shall look forward to its author’s next work. 

The third volume of the Pseudonym Library is, 
on the whole, rather disappointing. There is so 
much in it which looks like originality, and yet so 
much which merely reminds us of Mr. Henry James. 
It contains two stories. The first opens fairly well, 
contains one weird and dramatic scene, and breaks 
down utterly in its conclusion. The second is more 
impressive and more artistic. The tendency of both 
stories is a little morbid. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that in both we have glimpses of distinct 
quality. Both are better in execution than in con- 
ception. If this is a first work, it is satisfactory 
enough to justify a second; but the writing is not 


replied Jack ; ‘she told me 





like the writing of a beginner. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Tue “Adonais” of Shelley has at length found its way into 
the Clarendon Press Series. It is a poem of the right length 
for such a purpose, and Mr. Rossetti is probably correct in 
regarding it as the most “ popular ” of the more ambitious works 
of Shelley. Moreover, apart from the lofty sentiments which 
pervade it, and its classical structure, it possesses a special 
interest because of the light which it casts on the character of 
Keats, and incidentally on that of Shelley himself. Mr. Rossetti 
has done good service by presenting in brief compass in his 
introductory sketch the chief facts which are known concerning 
‘* Adonais ” itself, and Keats as its theme and Shelley as its 
author. He states that his aim in the elaborate critical notes 
which follow the text of the poem has been to illustrate and 
elucidate without travelling too far afield in search of remote 
analogies or discursive comment. The book also contains a 
brief memoir of Shelley and a careful bibliography of a poem 
which, whilst not its author’s masterpiece, is unquestionably one 
of his greatest and most imaginative achievements. 

Chit-chat and gossip about the “ Sovereigns and Courts of 
Europe ” is sure to interest a wide circle of readers. Politikos 
states that the information which he gives has been gathered 
from special and authoritative sources, but we confess to a little 
healthy scepticism on that score. Here and there, it is true, we 
have come across a shrewd verdict on men or movements, and 
occasionally we have found a sentence or paragraph which seems 
to justify, though only for a moment, the pretensions of the 
preface. In the main, however, there is remarkably little in the 
took which is new to well-informed students of contemporary 
polities, and in some instances—as, for example, the account 
which is given of the King of Sweden and his royal brother of 
Portugal—the sketches are surprisingly slight. Moreover, it is 
hardly fair to publish the book without stating candidly in the pre- 
face that about a dozen out of the score of biographical chapters 
of which the volume is made up have already appeared in print 
in the pages of a popular magazine. In our judgment, the most 
striking bit of portraiture in the book is that of the Emperor of 
Austria, who is justly described as the “most tragic figure 
amongst the living Sovereigns of the world.” Some interesting 
side-hghts on Court-life in Austria, Russia, Spain, and Italy, 
will be found in the book, and, on the whole, the gossip with 
which it is interspersed is sentimental rather than sarcastic. 
We are gravely assured by Politikos that in these “ post-revo- 
lutionary days” even kings are weighed in the same balances 
and judged by the same standards as other men. We wish the 
statement was strictly true ; but we are afraid, since flunkeyism 
and adulation die hard, especially in some of “the Courts of 
Europe,” the day has not yet come when strict justice is meted 
out to monarchs. There are a few good portraits in the book, 
but we are inclined to resent Abdul Hamid’s appearance, opposite 
the title-page. 

Two small books of travel which merely eall for passing 
notice are Mr. Russell’s ** Glimpses of Eastern Cities” and Mr. 
Levinsoln’s “Story of my Wanderings in the Land of my 
Fathers.” The first describes Arab life in Palestine at the 
present time, and gives a simple, straightforward account of 
modern Jerusalem, Damascus, and Ephesus. Mr. Russell also 
visited Egypt, and devotes a chapter to the Nile and its associa- 
tions. In every case he appears to have consulted the chief 
authorities, and he gives not only the outeome of his own personal 
observations, but weaves into the picture with pha om skill 
the results of a good deal of reading. Mr. Levinsohn isa Russian 
Jew, and a convert to Christianity who has endured persecution 
in consequence of his change of faith. He is now, we believe, an 
Evangelist, and we gather from his little volume that it was in 
this capacity that he recently visited the Holy Land. He writes 
with simplicity and with a happy absence of intolerance towards 
those who have not been able to see their way to the same reli- 
gious position as himself. The interest of this brief, unassuming 
record of personal work in the East is heightened by the manner 
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in which Mr. Levinsohn is enabled to throw light on the places 
he visited by his knowledge of the ancient customs and obser- 
vances—social and religious—of his own people. 


This year the “ Metropolitan Year-Book” has been reduced 
in price, but the enlargement in the number of pages which was 
made twelve months ago is still retained. The work has been 
carefully revised and brought up to date, and the information 
on affairs municipal, local, commercial, social, ecclesiastical, and 
imperial, is not only clear and accurate, but remarkably well 
arranged. People who dwell within the metropolitan area, at all 
events, if they take the slightest concern in the larger life around 
them, will find the book of constant utility ; whilst everybody in 
the land who wishes to acquaint himself with the complex and 
many-sided activities of the Metropolis could searcely consult a 
more convenient and reliable book. 


Eleven years have elapsed since the late Dean Church 
published that noble group of sermons and lectures delivered at 
Oxford and St. Paul’s, to which he gave the title of * The Gifts 
of Civilisation.” The book already ranks with the classic 
literature of the pulpit, and it reveals better, perhaps, than any 
other of his writings, the clear and far-reaching vision, the 
elevation of style and of spirit, and the precision and delicacy of 
thought, which met in the ministry of Dr. Church, and ren- 
dered it memorable in no common acceptation of the term. A 
new edition of the work has just appeared, and as we read it, 
it once more recalls, in its insight, felicity, and imaginative vigour, 
not only the great preacher himself, but the man who, more 
than any other, was his master, Cardinal Newman. 


Another choice volume of the same kind has just reached us— 
“The Light of the World, and Other Sermons,” by the Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, the eloquent rector of Trinity Chureh, Boston. 
Mr. Brooks is, in certain respects, the most remarkable of living 
American preachers, and he reminds us, more than any other 
man, on either side of the Atlantie, of Robertson of Brighton. 
These sermons bring out the characteristies of a ministry which 
is marked to a quite noteworthy extent by sweet reasonableness, 
broad human sympathies, a rare type of moral courage, and 
reverent faith. 


Hendon is a parish which is full of historical and literary 
interest, but Mr. Evans has compiled a dry book on the subject. 
He dips too deeply—when the seale of the book is taken into 
consideration—into the history of property in the neighbourhood, 
and also devotes too much space to what may be termed the 
ecclesiastical annals of the locality. The parish church and its 
registers are, of course, of considerable importance to the 
student of history, but even here it is sensi for an inex- 
perienced hand to search not wisely but too well. As for the 
“ district churches and chapels,” they possess an almost purely 
local interest; nor do we think Mr. Evans well advised in his 
rather laboured allusions to the natural features, the topography, 
and the local government of Hendon. The outside world oa 
have been grateful to him if he could have unearthed more about 
Cardinal Wolsey’s association with the parish, or have told us a 
little more of Goldsmith's associations there, or have entered at 
greater length into David Garrick’s residence as Lord of the 
Manor. 


The twenty-one stories about ‘‘ Wedding ” might almost all 
have been the work of the same writer. Their common theme is 
the burden of the marriage yoke. In most of them the burden 
becomes intolerable, and a temperary rupture takes place 
between the husband and wife, ending in mutual forgiveness. 
The best story is “ Dave’s Wife,” by Ella Wheeler. The 
warning it gives unobtrusively against ill-assorted marriages, 
even with enduring love, is one that has passed unheeded since 
the time of Socrates, to go no further baek; but this volume 
might be found by many a good text-book for the lesson of for- 
bearance, which married couples are being taught by the facts of 
life every day. The most comical story is one by Clarence M. 
Boutelle, in which a Mr. Ralf Pemberton, after he has been 
married thirty-five minutes, finds himself with four duels on 
hand. “ Wedding’’ is a companion to “ Wooing: Stories of 
the Course that Never did Run Smooth.” Many of the pieces 
would make good public readings. 
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